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The name of Shakspeare would in 
itself form a rallying sign for all literary 
men, to attract their notice to this work ; 
but Dr. Drake superadds to this source 
of interest, an established reputation as a 
pleasant and clever writer, and we hasten 
to bring our readers acquainted with his 
new production. 

Yet we must claim some indulgence in 
this case ; for when we mention that these 
solid quartos number between fourteen 
and fifteen hundred pages, it will readily 
be conceded, that no industry could 
have enabled us, since their publication 
within these few days, to give them all the 
consideration requisite for a general and 
elaborate review of their whole contents. 
Happily for us, however, the author has 
divided his subject into three parts : 
first, * Shakspeare in Stratford ;” second, 
“‘Shakspeare in London ;” and third, 
*“‘ Shakspeare in retirement:” with the 
former of which, occupying half of the 
first volume, we feel ourselves more com- 
petent to grapple than we could have 
been with the tria juncta in uno. 

Of Shakspeare in Stratford it does not 
appear that much of novelty could be 
expected, nor has Dr. Drake attempted 
more than to reconcile the best hypo- 
theses extant, respecting his family and 
early life. Investigation bas long been 
exhausted upon the subject, and Inquiries 
have been inquired into, till Conjecture 
itself must be dumb. This, therefore, is 
not the portion of the work which de- 
serves the chief attention, from connecting 
the Poet with the literature of the times, 
nor even with its manners. Still there 
was much of curious information on both 
these points scattered through many vo- 
lumes, some of them scarce, and most of 
them high-priced, which is now collected 
together, and arranged in an agreeable 
and well-digested form in the present 
compilation,—if we may use that term 
uninvidiously, when the mass of matter 
extracted from other sources is enlivened 
by so much original remark and just ap- 


preciation. 
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The matters discussed in the first four 
chapters we shall pass over, in the con- 
viction that we could quote nothing not 
already familiar to the public concerning 
the birth of Shakspeare, his family, or- 
thography ofhis name, the house wherein 
he was born, his education, his acquire- 
ments, his marriage at the age of 18% to 
Anne Hathaway, and the other points of 
which they treat. Learned controversies, 
and the Cicgvagtens prefixed to every 
edition of his plays, have run these sub- 


could only do what he has done, repeat 
the best-authenticated accounts from 
Reed, Aubrey, Malone, Wheeler, Chal- 
mers, Warton, Lofft, and Nichols. 
Leaving the individual, the author 
next proceeds to take a view of Country 
life during the age of Shakspeare, its 
manners, customs, and rural characters ; 
festivals and holidays; wakes, fairs, 
weddings, christenings, and burials ; di- 
versions, and superstitions; thence re- 
verting to the Bard, he details his deer- 
stealing adventure in Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
park, the consequent prosecution, and 
his removal to London about the year 
1586. 


There is here ample scope for an 
amusing narrative. The habits and occu- 
pations of our rustic ferefathers above 
two centuries ago ; their mode of life, fa- 
shions, games, and notions of things, 
earthly and unearthly, cannot fail to in- 
terest us deeply, if delineated with even 
common skill. Dr. Drake has drawa an 
excellent picture of them, and displays 
in this view the great heirs | of his read- 
ing, as well as the extreme diligence with 
which he has laboured it into a uniform 
and highly gratifying composition. — 
Among the rural characters, the country 
gentleman, the country clergyman, the 
poor copy-holder, the huswife, the farm- 
er’s heir, the boor, &c. &., as well as 
the general manners of the age, make a 
distinguished figure, as depicted by an- 
cient writers, and more modern anti- 
quaries, Holinshed, Massinger, Herrick, 
Drayton, Puttenham, Heywood, Jonson, 
Earle (Microcosmography), Lodge, Pea- 
cham, Spelman, Selden, ‘Tusser, Bourne, 
Gilpin, Burton, Faller, Stow, Douce, 
Ritson, Warton, Strutt, Southey, Walter 
Scott, and others, not forgetting the ex- 
quisite traits with which Shakspeare him- 
self so largely abounds. His Holofernes, 
in Love's Labour Lost, is, though a 





caricature, a model for Ped when 
compared with the profession as it toe 
commonly existed in the reigns of Eliaay 
beth and James I. They often joined 
the occupation of Conjuror to that of 
Pedant; and our author has collected 
the following facts, the contemplation of 
which renders us thankful to Providence 
for the improvement which has taken 
place in the class of our instructors of 
youth. 

The country-schoolmasters, if we trust 
the accounts of Aschain and Peacham, were 
in general many degrees below the peda> 
gogue of Shakspeare in ability; tyranny and 
ignorance appear to have been their chief 
characteristics; to such an extent, indeed, 
were they deficient in point of n 
knowledge, that Peacham (in his Compleat 
Gentleman, Edit. of 1634,) speaking of bad 
masters, declares “it is a pa gisgue 
and complaint of the whole land; for 
one discreet and able teacher, you shall hnde 
twenty ignorant and carelesse; who —- 
so many fertile and delicate wits as England 
affordeth) whereas they make one scholler, 
they marre ten.” 

* x * ® » 

To the charges of undue severity and de- 
fective literature, we must add, I am afraid, 
the infinitely more weighty accusations of 
frequent immorality and Hoonery. Ludo- 
vicus Vives, who wrote just before the 
of Shakspeare, asserts, that “ some school- 
masters taught Ovid’s books of love to their 
scholars, and some made expositions and 
expounded the vices;”* and Peacham, at 
the close of the era we are considering, cen- 
sures, in the strongest terms, their too com- 
mon levity and misconduct : “ the diseases 
whereunto some of them are very subject, 
are humour and folly (that I may say nothi 
of the grosse ignorance and insufficiency o 
many) whereby they become ridiculous and 
contemptible, both in the schoole and 
oud Hence it ae = o ph 
many places, especially in Italy, of all pro- 
ecto) that of aren lire is held in basest 
repute; the school-master almost in every 
comedy being brought upon the stage to 
paralell the Zani or Pantaloun. He made 
us good sport in that excellent comedy of 
Pedantius, acted in our Trinity Colledge in 
Cambridge, and if 1 be not deceived, in 
Priscianus Vapulans, and mauy of oir En- 
glish plays. ; : 

“1 knew one, who in winter would ordi- 
narily, in a cold morning, whip his boys 
over, for no other par than to get him- 
self a heat. Another beat them for swear- 
ing, and all the while he sweares himselfe 
with horrible oathes, he would forgive any 
fault save that. 

“Thad, I remember, myselfe (neere St, 





* Instruction of a Christian Woman, 4to. Ed, 
of 1557. 
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any scholler he*had; farther than his father 
had learned before him; as if he had onely 
leartied: but to reade English, the sonne, 
Gough he were with him seven _yeares, 
should goe no further; his reason was, they 
‘would ‘proove saucy rogues, and con- 
troule their fathers: yet these are they that 
oftentimes have our hopefull gentry under 
their a ¢ and tuition, to bring them in 
‘Science and civility.” (Compleat Gentleman, 
P. 26, 27.) 


.» We shall, however, quit these rather 

harshly-drawn characters, for oue of 

greater. refreshment, the substantial far- 

‘mer. or yeoman, of whom the following 

interesting definition is quoted from 
ison. 

‘ This sort of people have a certaine pre- 
hemine and more estimation than la- 
bourers and the common sort of artificers, 
and ‘these commonlie live wealthilie, keepe 
good houses, and travell to get riches. They 
are also for the most: part farmers to gentle- 
men, or at the leastwise artificers, and with 

ing, frequenting of markets, and keep- 
1 of servants (not idle servants, as the 
gentlemen doo, but suchas get both their 
owne and part of their masters living) do 
come to great welth, in somuch that munie 
of them are able, and doo buie the lands of 
unthriftie gentlemen, and often setting their 
sonnes to the schooles, to the Universities, 
and to the Insof Court; or otherwise leaving 
them sufficient lands whereupon they may 
live without labour, doo make them by those 
meanes to become gentlemen: these are 
they ‘that in times past made all France 
afraid.’ And albeit they be not called mas- 
ter as gentlemen are, or sir as to knights 
apperteineth, but onelie John and Thomas, 
Sec, :* yet have they beene found to have 
doone verie goud service: and the kings of 
England in foughten battels, were woont to 
Tremaine among them (who were their foot- 
men) as the French kings did among their 
horsemen: the Prince thereby shewing 
where his chiefe strength did consist.’ 

» After this description of the rank which 
the tarmer held in society, we shall proceed 
to state the mode in which he commonly 
Tived in the.age of Elizabeth ; and in doing 
this we have cliosen, as usual, ‘to adopt at 
considerable length the language of: our old 

3) @ practice to which we shall in fu- 
ture — — detailing the manners, 
customs; &c, of our. ancestors, a practice 
which has indeed peculiar advantages ; for 
the authenticity of the source is at once ap- 
parent, the diction possesses a peculiar 
charth from its antique cast, and the expres- 
sion has a raciness and force of colouring, 
which owes ‘ite origin to: actual inspection, 
end which, consequently, itis in vain to ex- 

mgebon such subjects, trom modern compo- 


‘Phe houses or cott of the farmers were 


t, in’ places abounding in wood, in a very 
substatitial manner, with not mote than 


2 Tour, six; or niué inches between 
; bat-in the open and cham- 
country, they were compelled to use 


Albane’s in Hertfordshire, where was born) 
a master, wha, by ty serene Bis 5 h | gi 





more flimsy materials, and here and there 4 


and then ’covered the: whole with thick clay 
to keep out the wind. “Certes this.rude 
kind of building,” says-Harrison, made the 


| Spaniards “ in queene Maries daies to won- 


der, but cheeflie when they saw what large 
diet was used in manie of these so'homelie 
cottages, in'so much that one ‘of no small 
reputation amongst them said after this 
manner: These English (quoth he) have 
their houses made of sticks and durt, but 
they fare commonlie so well as the King, 
Whereby it appeareth that he liked better 
of our fare in such coarsecabins, than 
of their owne thin diet in their prince-like 
habitations and palaces.” The cottages of 
the peasantry usually consisted of but two 
rooms on the groun -floor, the outer for the 
servants, the inner for the master and his 
family, and they were thatched with straw 
or sedge; while the dwelling of the substan- 
tial farmer was distributed into several 
rooms above and beneath, was coated with 
white lime or cement, and was very neatly 
roofed with reed; hence Tusser, speaking of 
the farm-house, gives the following direc- 
tions for repairing and preserving its thatch 
in the month of May : 

Where honses be reeded (as houses have need) 
Now pn off the mosse, and go beat in the 


reed : 

The juster ye drive it, the smoother and plaine, 

More handsome ye make it, to shut off the 
taine. 

A few years before the era of which we 
are treating, the venerable Hugh Latimer, 
describing in one of his sermons the eco- 
nomy. of a farmer in his time, tells us that 
his father, who was a yeoman, had no land 
of his.own, but only “a farm of three, or 
fuur pounds by the year at the utmost; and 
hereupon he tilled so much as kept half a 
dozen men. He had a walk for an hundred 
sheep; and my mother. milked thirty kine. 
He kept his son at school till he went to the 
University, and maintained him there; he 
married his daughters with five pounds or 
twenty nobles a piece; he kept hospitality 
with his neighbours, and some alms he gave 
to the poor; and all this he did out of the 
said farm. 

Land let, at this period, it should be re- 
membered, at about a shilling per acre; 
but in the reign of Elizabeth its value ra- 
pidly increased, together with a proportional 
augmentation of the comforts of the farmers, 
wlio even began to exhibit the elegancies 
and luxuries of life. 


Our space forbids us to follow our au- 
thor into ‘his extracts on this point, which 
are, however, curious and entertaining ; 
but we cannot dismiss this part of our 
subject without copying some of the’pas- 
sages relative to the diet and hospitality 
of this important class. 

Contrary to what has taken place in mo- 
dern times, the hours for meals were later 
with the artificer and the husbandman than 
with the higher order of society ;:the farmer 
and his servants usually sitting down to din- 
ner at one o'clock, and to r at-seven, 


while the gentlemen took the first at eleven 


irding to whiclythey fastened their splints, the 


in the morning, and the second, at five in 
Gerald capcke tacssh het hlbangs 1. 3b 
t would. appear. from: cottage to the 
ace, good eating was as much cultivated 
in the days of Elizabeth,as it has been. in 
any subsequeni period; and the rites of hos- 
pitality, more especially in the country, were 
observed with a frequency and cordiality 
which a further progress in. civilization has 
rather tended to check than to increase. 

Of the larder of the cotter and the shep- 
herd, and of the hospitality of the farmers, 
a pretty accurate idea may be acquired from 
the simple yet beautiful strains of an old pas- 
toral bard of Elizabeth’s days, who, de- 
scribing a nobleman fatigued by the chase, 
the heat of the weather, and long fasting, 
adds that he— : 

Did house him in a peakish graunge, 

Within a forest great: 

Wheare, knowne, and welcom’d, as the place 

And persons might afforde, 

Browne bread, whig, bacon, curds, and milke, 

Were set him on the borde: 

A cushion made of lists, a stoole 

Half backed with a houpe, 

Were brought him, and he sitteth down 

Besides a sorry coupe. 

The poor old couple wish’t their bread 

Were wheat, their whig were perry, 

Their bacon beefe, their milke and curds 

Weare creame, to make him mery.' 


Thus diversifying his theme with prose 
.and verse, does Dr. Drake produce his 
panorama of departed times. In the part 
of his work more immediately before us, 
we find the descriptions so seductive that 
we can hardly tear ourselves from them. 
The following, which closes the charac- 
ters illustrative of rural manners in the 
Shakspearian age, is from the delightful 
pen of Bishop Earle, and we cannot con- 
sent to omit it, though this branch of the 
subject is more entertaining in itself; than, 
strictly speaking, connected with the hi- 
terature of the era, which is the chief 
matter for illustration. 

A plain country fellow is one (says the 
Bishop) who manures his ground well, but 
lets himself lye fallow and untilled.. He has 
reason enough to do his business, and net 
enough to be idle or melancholy. He seems 
to have the punishment of Nebuchadnezzar, 
for his conversation is among beasts, and 
his tallons none of the shortest, only he eats 
not grass, because he loves not sallets. His 
hand guides the plough and the plough his 
a com and his ditch and land-mark is 
the very mound of his meditations. He ex- 
postulates with his oxen very understand- 
ingly, and speaks gee and ree better than 
English. His mind is not much distracted 
with objects, but if a good fat cow come in 
his way, he stands dumb and astonished 
and though his haste be never so great, will 
fix here half an hour’s contemplation: His 
habitation is some poor thatched roof, dis- 
tinguished from ‘his barn by the loopholes 
that let out smoak, which the rain long 





1 Warner’s Albion's England, chap. 42 
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cieling of bacon ‘on the inside, which has 
hung there from’ his grandsire’s time, and is 
yet'to make rashers 4 perm © His din- 
ner is his other work, for he sweats at it as 
mich as at ‘his labour; he is a terrible fast- 
ner on a piece of beef, and you may hope to 
stave the guard off sooner. His religion is a 

art of his copyhold, which he takes from 

is landlord, and refers it wholly to his 
discretion: yet if he give him leave he is a 
good Christian to his power, (that is) comes 
to church in his best cloaths, and sets there 
with his neighbours, where he is capable 
only of two prayers, for rain, and fair wea- 
ther. He apprehends God’s blessings only 
in’ a good year, or a fat pasture, al never 
praises him but on good ground. Sunday he 
esteems a day to make merry in, and thinks 
a bagpipe as essential to it as evening prayer, 
where he walks very solemnly after service 
with his hands coupled behind him, and cen- 
sures the dancing of his parish. His com- 
pliment with his neighbour is a good thump 
on the back, and his salutation commonly 
some blunt curse. He thinks nothing to be 
vices, but pride and ill husbandry, from 





- which he will gravely dissuade the youth, 


and has some thrifty hob-nail proverbs to 
clout his discourse. He is a niggard all the 
week, except only market day, where, if his 
corr sell well, he thinks he may drink with 
a good conscience. He is sensible of no 
calamity but the burning a stack of corn or 
the overflowing of a meadow, and thinks 
Noah’s flood te greatest plague that ever 
was, not because it drowned the world, but 
spoiled the grass. For death he is never 
troubled, and if he get in but his harvest 
before, let it come when it will he cares not. 

It is from these characters, of which 
we have only selected one or two as an 
example of the author’s manner, that 
Shakspeare drew his dramatic scenes of 
the personal condition, mode of living, 
and sentiments of his inferior characters. 
They are, therefore, not only curious as 
connected with his plays, but possessed 
of an iutrinsic value which loses nothing 
in the lively and striking style of the olden 
writers. 

_ We shall now conclude our observa- 
tions on the First Part of this undertaking, 
merely noticing that the chapters on the 
“holidays and festivals,” and “ supersti- 
tions,” of the age of Shakspeare, are 
exceedingly entertaining. We cannot do 
better. than close with a Christmas carol 
held to be the most ancient drinking 
song, composed in England, extant. The 
original is in the old Norman French, of 
which, as well as of the translation, we 
annex a specimen. 

i ore entendez a n 
Ss Somes canny 
Pur quere Noel; 
Car lern nus dit que en cest hostel 
Soleit tenir sa feste anuel 
A hi cest jur. 
Lordlings, from a distant home, | 
To adhe old tmas are we wme, 












washed through, but from the double 





Who loves our minstrelsy : 
And here, unless mis-say, 

The grey-beard dwells; and on this day 
Keeps yearly wassel, ever gay, 

With festive mirth and acl 
Lordlings, list, for we tell you true ; 
Christmas loves the jolly crew 

That cloudy care defy : , 

His liberal board is deftly spread 
With manchet loaves and wastel-bread ; _ 
His guests with fish and flesh are fed, 

Nor lack the stately pye. 

Lordlings, it is our host’s command, 

And Christmas joins him hand in hand, 
To drain the brimming bowl : 

And I'll be foremost to obey : 

Then pledge me, sirs, and drink away, 

For Christmas revels here to day, 

And sways without controul. 


Now wassel to you all! and merry may ye be! 
But foul that wight befall, who drinks not health 
to me! 

The frontispiece to the first volume is 
a clever, stony-looking engraving, by 
W. J. Fry, of Shakspeare, from Mr. Bul- 
lock’s cast, after the monumental bust at 
Stratford : the second is ornamented with 
several fac-similes of the signature of our 
immortal bard. 





A full and correct Account of the 
chief Naval Occurrences of the late War 
between Great Britain and the United 
States of America, &c. &c.; with an 
Appendix and Plates. By WILLIAM 
JAMES. 8vo. pp. 744. 

Whoever loves truth, must like this 
volume ; whoever hates falsehood, must 
like this volume; whoever is disgusted 
with vain-glorious boasting, and thinks 
that the surest mode of preserving peace 
is to have an accurate view of the losses 
of war to all parties, must like this vo- 
lume. For it is a good volume: the 
wholesome disclosures it contains are cal- 
culated to produce the best effects, by 
showing England, that even with her 
mighty navy she has little of advantage 
to gain in a contest with the United 
States, and by showing America, that 
the braggart vauntings of many of her 
leaders, are but poor tricks to reconcile 
her to much of suffering in a war with 
Great Britain. Even had all the vic- 
tories claimed been incontestable, which 
are here proved to have been gross mis- 
representations, the pride of their con- 
sciousness will ‘be well exchanged for the 
humbler knowledge of bloody contention 
and fruitless sacrifice which Mr. James 
makes known to the American people. 
Arrogance and presumption are great 
causes of war: a proper sense of its 
mass of evils, and utter want of counter- 
balancing good, produces a disinclina- 
tion-to hestilities. And in our mind this 
lesson is taught very forcibly in the vo- 
lume before us. 11 is strange’ that man- 









kind should be so’ much attached to 4 
curse as to need this lesson ; ‘but it is teo 
true that the wisdom of ages is thrown 
away upon this subject, and that the 
work of mutual destruction has become 
so glorious, that one of the surest paths 
to fame is to be found in the most’ sue- 
cessful pursuit of an art, which enablesia 
man to kill the test numberof ‘men 
by means of evolutions of their fellow- 
creatures, and the use of horrible en- 
gines. Some nations rejoice, and othets 
mourn, at the birth of a child; some 
exult, and others lament, at death = but, 
(and it is anmextraordinary fact, if we re- 
flect at all upon the miseries of the case,) 
there is among all nations a common con- 
sent to praise their gods, and give them- 
selves up to joy, when they obtain a 
victory over another nation, and ha 

contrive to slay an immense number of 
other men, who have relatives and friends 
to weep for their fall—these very rela- 
tives and friends, should the result be 
reversed, in their turn shouting, illumi- 


‘nating, and triumphing. Surely there is 


more in this than philosophy can find 
out, or civilization account for; but so 
it is. 

And while it is so, there is but. one 
thing to be desired, namely, that in the 
history of these combats every matter 
should be placed on a “. footing, and 
that no deception should be suffered to 
encourage either party to continue the 
ruin begun, or to begin it again at a fu- 
ture period on slight grounds and for 
slight causes. If countries ’ will -have 
war, it is well that they should be aware 
of what it is they are fond. 

We have rarely met with a more in- 
structive work, in this point of view, than 
the present. Self-sufficiency, gasconad- 
ing, mock-glory; egotism, and many of 
the base passions which nourish ike 

ropensities, are sadly exposed by Mr. 

ames; under whose inquiries prodigious 
heroes sink into horrid insignificance, and 
mighty deeds into gossip stories. 

It would not well consist with our plan, 
which is rather devoted to literature and 
scientific information, to enter at 
into an analysis of this publication.— 
Suffice it to describe it generally as an 
able and important work, which goes mi- 
nutely, and on official documents, into 
the whole of the late contest between this 
country and America, to show that most 
of the boasted victories ‘of the enemy 
were shameless gasconades, founded on 
untruths little consistent with ‘the chival- 
rous honour that has sv long been the 
brightest ornament of the warrior’s eecu- 

on. England is his debtorfor heving, 





by fair statements, unplumed many a daw 












in borrowed feathers; and every sational 
facliog. is taterscted cn the developements 


ef which. his book contains so ample a 
store. Neither will the work be. useless 
in America, if received in the manner it 


up a principle of scandalous 
aotorions wrong, ‘‘ that British 
not difficult to be beaten by 
force.” This calumny, after 
id achievements throughout 
the would require no refutation ; 
but when facts and circumstances are ad- 
duced in support of it, with a minuteness 
vesembling truth, that citizen does his 
duty, and merits the se of his 
country, who refutes her slanderers, and 
rescues her honour. 

This, in our opinion, Mr. James has 
fully done, and furnished England with a 
work amusing in its details, as it is va- 
juable in its amply accomplished object. 
The argument is so extensive, and the oc- 
¢asions on which it is raised so multitu- 
dinous, that extract would be doing it 
injustice ; and we can only refer to the 
werk itself for a complete and interesting 
record of all the actions foaght during 
the late war, in which the respective 
forces are correctly detailed, the particu- 

_lars ofthe engagements clearly related, and 
the results weighed on a comparative 
estimate, alike distinguished for curious 
information and impartial reasoning. For 
sheer entertainment we would an re- 

it, had it not laid a higher 
claim apon us for the intelligence, utility, 
and general merit of its pages. But what- 
ever way we consider it, we are sure we 
are doing right in saying, that it deserves 
the attentive pe: 
man. 


 EuRreGy, occastoned 
the. amiable and much- ed Prin- 
. Ckss CHARLOTTE; by Hatt. 
This elegy is on a sheet of paper sur- 
rounded with the black edges, to which 
our eyes have of late been so much accus- 
ore 
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d in the periodical publications... We 
notice this as one of the modes of express- 


i urning adopted in the present time, 
} Moat of the London Newspapers have 
‘for the last fortnight been bordered with 


@ deep black margin; and we have seen 


of every English-} such 


the Death of 


freld Mercury,) where this was ca 
i pene er every one *. the eae 

and uced a singular effect.. Funera 
urns have also been employed to denote 
the grief of the writers ; and this is so far 
from being a modern custom, that it was 
rather carried toa pitch centuries 
ago. In the 2d Part of Henry IV. 
Northumberland, describing the approach 
of the bearer of ill tidings, says, 

—— This man’s brow, like to a title leaf, 

Foretells the nature of a tragic volume. 
The title-pages were indeed most gro- 
tesquely decked, and it was a common 
custom to print elegiac poems with every 
intermediate leaf entirely black. But we 
leave this episode, (too od for the main 


subject,) to give a en of two of 
the fifteen verses, of which Mr. Hatt’s 
poem consists : 
Cut off as some young bud, whose tender stem 
Weighs down in tears its lovely fragiie form, 
So drooped the fair with her own diadem, 
And lily-like obeyed the sweeping storm. 
Yes, thou art fled to mansions of the blest, 
And with thy gentle babe, where all is peace ; 
Ah! when shall we enjoy so sweet a rest, 
That soft society that ne’er can cease? 


THE FINE ARTS. 


ENGRAVED PRINTS : STOTHARD'S 
CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 

According to Pope, “A man not only 
shows his. taste, but his virtue by the pic- 
tures that hang on his walls.” 

In like manoer our print shops not only 

show the progress of, but mark and influ- 
ence the public taste. It must of course be 
obvious that some care should be taken to 
discountenance whatever exhibitions of this 
kind have atendency to degrade the na- 
tional character, vitiate our taste, or corrupt 
our morals, There can be no objection to 
the wit of caricature; but there is a species 
of vulgar and loose prints, that are as offen- 
sive and low they are disgraceful. 
_ On the other hand we have great pleasure 
in remarking, that our respectable print- 
shops abound with fine examples of British 
and foreign art, and we hope the time is not 
far distant when a mart may be found to 
accelerate their sale. 

Tn the mean time an occasional notice of 

as to merit attention may not 
be unacceptable ; more especially as our 
publication embraces all those subjects 
which interest their admirers, or are con- 
nected with the fine arts, 

Previous to the French revolution, the 
number of print-collectors in Paris, was 
such as oor tat —a = Frege he 

ent o chance for ic 
errno fs 
_ Where wealth is united with taste and 
secanenens on can be nothin he fear 
rom a want of encouragement. e port- 
folio therefore, as an appendage to the fi 
brary, if generally adopted, would be'at least 
a means of dacnfshinig a useful armusement 











artist, 





to the collector and employment ' to: the 





recently published engravings, but from 
having it now in our power especi to 
congratulate the subscribers and the public 
on the successful finish of the print of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, from the ws of 
T. Stothard, Esq. R. A.; the original of 
which is in the possession of Hart Davis, Esq. 

The Print -has been finished by James 
Heath, Esq. A. R. A. and is executed in a 
style of excellence suitable to the talent and 
character he has so long and so justly main- 
tained. A description of the painting, by 
the pen of Mr. Carey, and an etching by 
Schiavonetti, have been long known to 
amateurs, from both of which the general 
merits of this admirable production have 
been also more deeply impressed on the 
public mind. 

To the subscribers, many of whom may 
be ignorant of the circumstances attending 
the history of the plate, it may be proper to 
say something of the unavoidable delay, ia 
the course of its execution ; and we take it 
for granted that their candour will allow that 
the death of three persons’ principally en- 
gaged in the undertaking since its com- 
mencement, sa, @ great degree account 
for this delay. hen it is also considered, 
with how much difficulty, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, 4 perform- 
ance worthy of the public attention, is 
brought forward to. challenge regard, 
amidst works of contemporary merit at 
home and abroad, and to satisfy the eye of 
the painter, and stand the test of the con- 
noisseur, other strong grounds of excuse will 
be acknowledged. 

Between the first projecting and the final 
accomplishment, “ is no narrow frith.” 
There is here no calculation of certain meaus 
to certain ends ; the foundation on which 
such a fabric is reared, must be of rare ma- 
terials, which are not always at hand: they 
must be sought, and waited for, and its 
finish only can determine it a monument 
of triumph, or a disjointed edifice. wr A 
in. the present instance another wreath Is 
added to the British school of art. 

We have been favoured with the sight ofa 
finished proof,and were gratified to see so ably 
preserved the character of the individuals in 
this interesting picture of the “ Olden 
times,” as well as of its general effect and 
appearance as awhole. Had the state of the 
arts been in the highest degree of cultivation 
at the time of Chaucer, the imagination of 
the poet could not have been embodied 
with more success. We have the costume 
of his time, and the characters are those of 
the species, each the most perfect of its 
class. Without the assistance of the poem, 
it is impossible to mistake the expression of 
the more distinguished among them. i 

The miller who leads the procession, will 
serve as a model forany sottish lout, with all 
the vulgar wit and cunning of his genus. 

“ But first, I makea vie 

That I am dronke,—I know it by my soun, 

And therefore, if that I mis-speke or say, 

Wite it the ale of Southwarke, 1 yon pray.” 





~ + “Mr. Robert Cromek; Mr, L. Schiayonetti, 
and his brother Mr. W. Schiayonetti, 
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Hig steed is equally appropriate, a heavy) 


stumbling jade, with every. appendage be- 
longing to the character. of both man and 
horse, 

The contrast and variety in the whole 

. piece is far beyond our power of description, 
and we can only indulge in stating the plea- 
sure it has given.us, aud thé powerful inte- 
rest it has excited. To the character of the 
scholar we are ready to exclaim, “ Pro-di- 
girous.”* There is all the vacancy of an 
abstracted mind, simple, not foolish. 

The full and portly mien of the franklin 
is well set off by the characters about him, 
especially by the Knight, whose bearing is 
that of the soldier and the gentleman. The 
females are equally well opposed, the pen- 
sive mien of the Lady Prioress, with the 
flippant coquetry of the Wife of Bath, and 
her surrounding companions, the Friars and 
the Monk, who are characterised in ever 
feature by jollity and sensuality. The halt 
of the groupe by the flood, for the purpose 
of Urawing lots, contributes to the action of 
the horses, and shows great skill in the ar- 
tist, who by this meaus has exhibited their 
various movements, nor has. he been less 
observant of their different characters. We 
might go on to remark the individual ex- 
cellence that belongs to the series of per- 
sons composing the lengthened procession, 
but we repeat that they have been so ably 
and critically commented on in Mr. Carey’s 
animated and scientific description, that we 
may dismiss the subject in the fullest con- 
fidence that the merits of the performance 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

The following article has appeared in the 
Hamburgh Correspondent. 

“The plant (Alisma Plantago, Linneus) 
which is successfully employed as a cure 
for hyd bia, grows in water, either in 
‘marshes, lakes, or ponds. It has a capillary 
[root resembling that of an onion. The plant 
icontinues under water until the month of 
June, at the commencement of which, or 
veven during the month of May, in a warm 
‘temperature, from. five to’ seven detached 
}sprouts, of a long convex form, shoot from 
beneath the water. These sprouts have a 
reddish bark, and are each provided’ with a 
pointed, smooth, and deep-coloured leaf. In 
the month of June, a stalk appears, with a 
round green root resembling that of aspara- 
gus. This stalk shoots from beneath the 
water, sometimes with, and sometimes with- 
out leaves. It is divided into several sprigs 
without leaves, at the extremity of each of 
which is a small trefoil flower, of a pale red 
colour, which afterwards contains the seed. 
This plant is in blossom during the whole of 
the summer season. The latter end of Au- 
gust is the fittest time to gather it. It is 
made use of in the following manner :—one 
large root, or two or three small ones, are 
first well washed and dried in the shade. 
They are then reduced to powder, and strew- 
ed upon bread and butter, and in this wa 
administered to the patient. On the second, 
or at most the third trial, this remedy will 


will be justly appreciated by the lovers of| destroy the virus of the madness, however 


the Fine Arts, and that public encourage- 
ment. will satisfy the claims of the widow, 
and. the exertions of those who have been 
instrumental in bringing forward this truly 
valuable work of.art. 

It may be merely necessary to add, to re- 
fresh the memories of those who, in the lapse 
ef time, may have forgotten the circum- 
stances, that this picture of the Pilgrims was 
painted by Mr. Stothard about ten years ago, 
for the original proprietor, Mr. R. Cromek, 
whose taste and selection in the subject was 
followed up hy the best efforts of the artist ; 
and it is curious to notice, that Mr. Stothard 
had made several sketches of the different 
characters previous to the communication 
from Mr. Cromek.* With this co-incidence 
it cannot be doubted the subject was entered 
upon con amore. 

Louis Schiavoneiti produced bis etching 
some time after, one of the finest spe- 
cimens that had for some time appeared. 

It remained for Mr. James Heath to put 
the finishing hand to the plate, after being 
employed on the earliest worksof Mr. Stot- 
hard, with whom be has so long been a dis- 
tinguished contemporary. 

D*e2ss, 


—— 


Fine Anti—Tbe Diario di Roma an-|™an so rest 
Rownces that’ Mr. Grunet has finished a|father for the education 
Voases which has attracted general atten-| P 


and is accourited his chef-d’auvre. - 





*It reinindéd. ws of Deminie Sampson, in 
Guy Manneri a, 


violent it may be, even when the symptoms 
of hydrophobia have already appeared, This 
root operates with equal efficacy on dogs 
which have been bitten, as well as on mad 
dogs. During an interval of twenty-five 
years, this specific has constantly been found 
an infallible preservative against madness, 
It has cured individuals, in whom this dis- 
ease had acquired so decided a character, 
that they attacked and bit all who came 
near them; and no symptoms of relapse 
were ever observable. Numerous cures have 
been effected, particularly in the government 
of Tula.” 

We are indebted for this notice to Mr. 
F. V. Turgenef, who has lately sent from 
Moscow, for gratuitous distribution, 600 co- 
pies of an engraving and description of this 
plant. 
ce EE 2 A ne, 

ORIGINAL AND INTERESTING 

NARRATIVE. 
VOYAGE TO THE CONGO, 
CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 
Visit to the Fetish Rock.—Appear- 


Ca, Tuckey 
slavery to his 


\ native. ~ Gratitude of his father 
































ance of the River and adjacent lands.— 
ptain arrives at Lombie.— 
Restoration of a Native returning from 
-—FHiistory of the 


verpoot —_— 
hosis of the restored 


A fresh sea-breeze setting in, at three|them an } 
o’clock im the afternoon they quitted this | would be in great 


place, and re-crossed the channel. At 


the usual hour they cast anchor in twe 
thom water, on the bank, off the east 
end of Stocking Island. 

The Fetish Rock was found, at day 
light on the 25th, to bear W. by S., and 
the Beacon Rock N.E.. In the course 
of the morning the Captain visited the 
Fetish Rock, which rises perpendicu 
from the river, and is completely isolated, 
The land behind exhibits a wide plain, 
covered with reedy grass, and here and 
there diversified with a corn plantation, 
The rock is distant about a mile anda 
half from the opposite bank, and it may 
be said completely to command the pas 
sage of the river. Captain Tuckey could 
not prevail on some of the natives-on 
board to aceompany him in the boat, 
from their dread of the whirlpools, which 
to them are subjects of great terror. No 
whirlpool, however, could he discover at 
this time. A few insignificant eddies, 
close to the base of the rock, were the 
only appearances that at all indicated that 
whirlpools were to be apprehended im 
the rainy season. The current here ran 
stronger than in any other part of the 
river, but did not exceed two miles. and 
a half in the hour. From the top of the 
rock an extensive view of the river is 
tained ; but the prospect is only int 
ing from its extent, as the hills which 
encompass the Congo are nearly barren, 
and present nothing of that yay which 
the eye delights to survey. Twe hippo- 
eatah were seen just as they reached 
the Fetish Rock, with their heads above 
the water. A shotwas fired at them, but 
without effect, other than that of deter- 
mining them to make a precipitate se- 
treat. 

Favoured by a fresh sea-breeze, Capt. 
Tuckey and his party weighed at three 
in the afternoon, and at six cast anchor, 
off the tewn of Lombie. The Faka; or 
King’s merchant, who was to introdice 
Cah, Tuckey to the Cheenor, or king of 
Bomma, resided at this place, which is 
considered one of some importance. 
Lombie contains not fewer than a hundred 
hots. The market of the Banya, or 
King’s town, is held in it. No trading 
takes place at Banya, and in 
all vessels that come for a at 

s are obliged to stop at. ie, 
yee that the market of one town 
should be held in another. Some in 
quiries were made ray cause of this 
arrangement; to w it was answered, 
that Hee tears was frequented bythe 

o country in great 
edit cn dispute were, to arise, be 


of being burnt, 

















and even: the -person-of the Cheenor 
might not be held’sacred ! If this reason 
be the trae one forthe market being held 
at Lombie, it follows that his majesty the 
Cheenor .of Bomma cannot boast of 
being. at the head of ‘a remarkably vigor- 
ous administration, since it is apprehend- 
ed ‘a squabble between the market people 
in'the Banya might cost the king his life. 
It should seem, that if such danger 
really existed, some stronger measure 
would appear necessary than the esta- 
blishment of a market at Lombie ; but 
itis probably assumed, that if any 
tumult should arise at the last-mentioned 
place, his majesty would have ‘sufficient 
notice of it to be enabled to take to his 
heels, before those desperadoes could 
arrive at his palace, who would consign 
his royal person to the flames. 

It ‘was here that Simmons, a black 
man, who had sailed with the expedition 
frém England, having been sent on board 
the Congo, while she lay at Deptford, by 
Sir Home Popham, that he might be car- 
ried*back to his own country, discovered 
some of his relations. His father and bro- 
thercame on board and immediately recog- 
nized him. The joy of the father was very 
great’ at finding ‘his son restored to him, 
after'a long absence, during which every 
hope of seeing him Again had expired. 
The emotion of the son bore no propor- 
tion'to that of the father. What he had 
seen of European manners, seemed to 
po ae him with contempt for savage life, 
and he did not recal: with peculiar de- 
light~ his old negro associations. His 
deportment was not that which a poet 
would have bestowed upon an African 
Prince returning from ‘foreign lands and 
slavery, to his native soil and liberty. — 
Mad he been asked in the language of 
Cowper— 
| 6 —<— nine Having seen our state, 

Our palaces, eur ladies, and our pomp 


Of our gardens and our 
Rodeo music ; are thy doodle fits, 
ple fare, and all thy plain delights, 

As dear, to thee as once ?” : 
itis not venturing much to say, the an- 
swer would have been in the negative. 
He went ashore with his friends, but he 
sed to throw off his European attire. 
inbers crowded round him as if anxious 
to'Yearn what he had seen, where he had 
= and how ve had been treated. 
return seemed the signal for a general 
tae and through the whole of the 
light shonts and songs of rejoicing, ac- 
iby the sound of the ‘drum, 
fhlivéned the whole town, and seemed to 


a se Weber, ot, if rl 
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into the histo 
reported him 


of this man. He had 
if to be the son of a Prince, 
but little attention was paid to the asser- 
tion, from its being so very common 
among the negroes met with in Europe, 
and in the colonies of European nations. 
He, however, was no impostor. His 
history, though short, is rather curious, 
and adds one dark stain to the degrada- 
tion and merited obloquy, which has 
long attached to the character of an 
European slave-merchant. 

Mengova Seki, a prince of the blood, 
and one of the principal counsellors of 
the Cheenor of Bomma, having a high 
opinion of the advantages possessed over 
his countrymen by the Europeans who 
visited Africa, wished to correct in his 
offspring the deficiencies he felt in him- 
self. _He was not content, therefore, that 
his son should merely be taught those 
things which could be learned in Bomma. 
His parental anxiety aspired higher, and 
he conceived the bold idea of giving him 
an European education. Mengova Seki 
considered, that to succeed in the object 
which he had nearest to his heart, it was 
fitting that the experiment should be 
made before the habits of his favourite 
son should be fixed by years, as all the 
discipline of other countries, he rationally 
enough apprehended, would fail to make 
a great, beneficial, and permanent impres- 
sion on one who had grown up to man- 
hood in Bomma. With tliese feelings, 
when Simmons (as he was called by the 
Europeans) was but nine or ten years of 
age, he spoke to a Liverpool captain, in 
whom he thought he could safely confide, 
on the subject of his thoughts. He com- 
municated to him, without reserve, the 
fond ideas which he ventured to indulge, 
of the future brilliant destiny of his son, 
if, on his natural abilities, that know- 
ledge, and those arts could be grafted, 
which formed the bases of European as- 
cendancy. The person to whom he ap- 
plied, approved much of the idea which 
had struck the mind of the King of Bom- 
ma’s counsellor; he entirely concurred 
with him in thinking that the great capa- 
city which the youth already displayed, 
would make him a prodigy, if it were 
unfolded with European skill and care ; 
and he did honour to. that parental love 
and , rehensive understanding, to 
which the idea of effecting this had first 
occurred. Qne difficulty yet remained. 
Menger Seki had no friend on whom he 
could intrude ‘the important charge,— 
ee su da paonyyy the education of 

ved son. . this point the 
tain relieved him at canes tie rosea 


to take care of him;——to watch the pro- 





gress of his ‘studies, and in due time,to 





restore him to his country, an accom- 
plished scholar, and an enlightened states- 
man. The delighted father returned a 
thousand thanks to the kind friend, who 
took such a lively interest in the future 
prosperity of his ey and, through him, 
of Bomma. Snch rewards as his grati- 
tude could offer, were profusely bestow- 
ed, and others were promised when the 
great work, about to be begun, should 
be successfully completed. The son of 
Mengova Seki was then confided to the 
captain by his anxious parent, with a 
request that he might be educated in the 
best manner, and taught, in perfection, 
the white man’s peculiar art—that of 
making books. Every thing was pro- 
mised ; the Prince was assured he might 
set his heart at rest, and look forward to 
see his son return to Bomma, all his 
fondest hopes could desire. The parent 
embraced his child, and the captain 
sailed; but, instead of keeping his word 
with Mengova Seki--instead of having 
the boy taught ‘to make books,” he 
contented himself with putting him in 
the way of learning to make sugar—he 
basely made a slave of bim, and sold him 
to a planter at St. Kitt’s ! ! 

Doomed to the meanest offices of 
colonial drudgery, the unfortunate boy 
was sufficiently sensible of his high birth, 
to feel indignant at finding himself thus 
the victim of a fond father’s credulity, 
and a slave-dealer’s inhuman _rapacity. 
He watched his opportunity, and escaped 
on board of an English man of war. 
Here he served during a considerable pe- 
riod, and was paid off on the reduction 
of the navy at the termination of the war. 
When the expedition to the Congo was 
determined upon, he was sent on board 
as before stated, and acted as cook’s 
mate on his passage, the duties of which 
office he considered it no degradation for 
the son of Mengova Seki to perform. 

On the day after that on which he was 
restored to his friends, he came to pay 
his old acquaintances a visit, and to 
astonish them by his magnificence. It 
was not easy for the latter to recognise 
him in the superb attire, in which he now 
made his appearance. Over his dirt 
banyan and trowsers he sported a sil 
coat embroidered with silver, which was 
evidently a piece of cast-off theatrical 
finery. A black glazed hat, with a large 
military feather,.-graeed-bis head, and 
a cutlass was suspended to a sash, which 
had been given to him by Capt. Tuckey. 
His retinue equalled his dress. in splen- 
dor. . He was carried .in.a hammock by 
two negroes, and an umbrella was. borne 
over his head. His father; and other 





members'of the Seki’ family, headed the 


























procession, the rear of which was brought 
up by a a | party, consisting of 
about twenty ruffians, armed with mus- 
kets.. .Mengova Seki, anxious to mark 
his gratitude, presented the captain with 
a he-goat, a bunch of plantains, and a 
duck. The train that followed, however, 
threatened to constitute a-serious nuis- 
ance, Each Faka that came, (and of 
Fakas there was no scarcity, that being a 
common title of honour,) was attended 
by a linguist, or interpreter, and two or 
three other. gentlemen. Without these, 
they could not move, and all expected 
to be supplied with as much brandy as 
they could drink. To have met their 
wishes would have been a serious tax on 
the captain, and to guard against this, 
and to keep the sloop tolerably clear, was 
a task of no small difficulty. 

The market at this place was wretched- 
ly supplied, and the few fowls, eggs, 
and plantains, that were purchased, cost 
more in beads, than they might have been 
bought for in a London market. Salt 
was the principal article of traffic. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
(By the Author of “ Mecuanicat TAtes.”) 


As the above title to these lines’ may not be 
intelligible to the majority of our readers, we 
beg leave to state for their information and as 
our reason for departing from the resolution we 
announced respecting the insertion of poetry 
on this subject, that the author is truly what is 
here professed “ A Mechanic,” who has pub- 
lished a volume of: poems under the unappro- 
priate title of Mechanical Tales. To natural 
talent alone do we owe the productions of his 
unlettered muse; and we are persnaded that 
some specimens of his compositions, which we 
shall present to the public, wfll attract consi- 
derable notice and excite considerable surprize. 


THE BLIGHTED HOPE. 


An ardent blush had grac’d Aurora’s cheek, 
The passing zephyr swept the verdant lawn ; 
The heavens were brighten’d with each varying 
streak— : 
All nature seem’d with smiles to hail the dawn. 
Forth trom his cottage hied an aged sire, 
With nervous step and flowing silver’d hair; 
To offer up to Heav’n his heart-felt prayer 
That Britain’s future Queen might be its 


care; 
Nor did his earthly hopes to greater joys aspire. 
He started,—for he heard a groan, 
Where he had thought himself alone ;— 
Bat, when in haste he turn’d around, 
A Prince in supplicating posture knelt ; 
His burning tears bedew'd the ground, 

Whose source the aged man conceiv'd and felt, 
To heav’n was his once piercing eye up-rais’d, 
Now lost in thought on vacancy he ¢ 
Then springing with a fore’d convulsive start, 
He wept,—and laid his hand upon his heart ; 
Tears seem’d to give that’ heart relief, 
Whilst thus in anguish he. 

“ Father of Mercies, hear. er j— 

Ofpmlaed aavedaretouni date 

To murmur at thy gracious will? 
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‘ “ But’ yet, who once, as I, so blest ; 
By smiling virtue ever cheer’d? 
Now faté has robb’d this aching breast, 
And blighted ev’ry hope it rear’d! 


“Can I forget,” he wildly cried, 

“ The blessings once mine own? 
Tho’ envious fates to death consign, 
Can I forget the gifts were mine? 
Qh! never, never,—dearest wife ! 
Whose kind affection bless’d miy life ; 
Who hop’d to crown a father’s joy, 
In bringing forth a noble boy, 

Who would have been a nation’s pride, 

And fill’d a British Throne? 


“ Tho’ man his ills should patient bear, 
Yet, may not sorrow drop a tear 
O’er worth departed, reverenc’d, and lov’d ? 
The husband and the father’s tie, 
With me, but live in memory,— 
Death seiz’d what an admiring world approv’d. 


“Were there no suff’rers, © rapacious Death, 
Who daily hope that thou mayst end their 


wo? 
Who, writhing, call upon thy nam 
To end life’s tardy lingering 
Could not thy unexhausted rage 
With pain and misery engage? 
Who would with joy have yielded up their 
breath ; 
Who, for thine aid a blessing would bestow. 


e, 
e? 


“ O, keen thy malice !—thus to tear away, 
A nation’s hope endow’d with ev’ry grace ; 
Stern thy command, which all alike obey, 
And chill'd affection’s warmth in thine em- 
brace. 
Where’er I turn, now sorrow marks each face, 
At losing virtues which, belov’d! were thine; 
To me the world is now an empty space,— 
Alas! my eur joys uow all decline, 
For death has blighted England’s fondest hope 
and mine! 


“ And, whilst with uvaffected tears 
A nation shall deplore ; 
How then must J thy loss sustain,— 
What consolation soothe the pain 
That fills my breast?—the boasted pride 
Of monarchs, is to grief allied ;— 
The smile that wealth or pow’r may wear, 
I feel can charm no more !” 


He hung his head, and ceas’d to speak,— 
A tear stole down his pallid cheek ;— 
on sant me ~¥ wee; 

rince up-rais’d his weeping eye 
Toward the purple stahlent hye ‘ 
And sudden comfort seem’d-to feel i 
Whilst with religious fervent zeal 

His features seem’d to glow. 


“Yet thou Supreme!” he firmly cried, 
“ Let not thy mercy be denied, 

Whose wisdom counteracteth ev'ry ill ; 
Man should not, then, in sorrows vain, 
At thine all-wise behests complain ;— 

1 bow, O Gon! submissive to thy will!” 
With resignation on his cheek, 

Again £3 boot, —-ao more could speak,— 

Severe the bitter loss affection mourn’d ; 
Nor could the sage his tears conceal, 
He felt—as all the nation feel, 

And slowly, weeping, to his cot return’d ! 


s+ 
oe 





Exrraornprnary ANAGRAM.—The letters 
of the name and title of our lamented Prin- 
eess, “ Princess Charlotie A a of Wales,” 

ing tradsposed, form this y OPC, 
august race is lost! O! fatal news !” 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY: ' 
MEMOIR 
OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
ALI PACHA, OF IOANNINA. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

Ali Pacha’s revenues are considerable, 
but cannot possibly be exactly calculated, 
because he observes no certain standard in 
the distribution and levying of the taxes. 
He regularly pays to the Turkish Govern- 
ment its due proportion of the revenue, and 
the remainder, which often amounts to more 
than the half, is locked up in chests. To 
this must be added the produce of his own pos+ 
sessions, and cf his flocks of sheep,.of which, 
animals be has about 50,000. To the regu» 
lar revenues are to be farther added the con- 
fiscations, extortions, and arbitrary fines, 
Onan average, his annual income may wel? 
be estimated at 15 millions of French wits. 
Of the amount of his private treasure, no~ 
thing certain is known; only that it con- 
sists of Venetian gold coin. i 

Iie has got possession of all the precious 
stones which he could discover in the coum- 
tries under his dominion. He possesses 
large collections of watches, valuable clocks, 
gold and silver vessels, and immense m 
zines of goods of every kind. All these 
stores are under his own care in subterra+ 
neous vaults, which are visited. by 
but himself. His treasurer for the current 
expenses, which office was filled in 1807, by 
his nephew, is nothing more than a pay- 
master, to whom he entrusts a chest of 
money, for the disbursement of which he, 
must account before he receives the: key of 
another, A Jew house-steward collects the 
revenues of his own private possessions. 

Ali keeps no accounts in writing; his 
memory, supplies their place ; he very seldom 
makes a mistake, and never against himself, 
His mode of reckoning gives rise to anew: 
branch of revenue, which he calls Restitus 
tions. His son, Mouctar, once had: need’ of 
100,000 francs, and asked his father’s. Jew 
steward to lend-him this sum. The steward: 
refused, and Mouctar complained. to his fae 
ther. Thereupon Ali sent for the Jew, and. 
addressed him thus: “ You have now béeen> 
twenty years in my service; on calculatin 
my revenues, I find that. you have ro 


_|me annually of 5000 francs; pay me‘ there- 


fore instantly 100,000 franes.” This order 
was accompanied by a threat, which in- 
sured prompt obedienee. : 

The military force under Ali's command 
is composed of various parts, which form no 
connected whole, and cannot be subjected to 
uniform and. regular discipline. The body 
of troops in which he places the.greatest 
confidence, and which he raises by conscrip- 
tion from his own possessions, may be 
about 6000 strong, His vassals, the gover- 
nors of the provinces subject to him, must 


furnish at the first isition the number 
of soldiers demanded, e districts of those 
Sandgiaks, who are immediately under his 


administration and government, are also 
bound to supply, in time of war, the troops 
that he deems : But the Tast 
are ttiooy in" eogs Jap laces the. -con- 
fidence, becanse he well knows how much be | 
is hated in many ef these districts, — 
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Lastly, he enlists recruits, and takes into 
his pay the boys of the neighbouring moun- 
tainous countries, who are at the service of 
any Pacha who chooses to pay them. The 
same is the case with the Arnouts, who are 
scattered all over the Ottoman Empire. In 
time of peace, his military establishment 
does not exceed 12 or 1500 men ; but he can 
triple them, and maintain a still superior 
number a considerable time without the aid 
of the Porte. In the year 1807, he had 
40,000 men. under arms; of these, 10,000 
were in the Morea, under his son Veli; 8000 
in Lepanto, under his son Mouctar ; 10,000 


under his brother Joussof Bey ; the rest in| h 


garrison in different places. : 

- The pay of the soldier is according to his 
value, and the services which he can per- 
form.. One Albanian, for instance, receives 
fifteen piastres per month, while his com- 
rade receives only eight ; on an average the 
pay may be about 10 piastres. The soldier 

vides his own arms and clothing, but Ali 
rnishes the ammunition. The rations, 
which he also aaron | consist of two 
of maize flour, some vegetables. 

the campaign of 1807, his army remained 

in the above-mentioned force for ten months 
together, and cost him, including the pro- 
visions, six millions of piastres, or twelve 
tmaillions of francs, exclusive of the subsidies 

id by France. 

His artillery consists of 200 pieces, and is 
distributed in the several fortresses of Al- 
bania and Epirus, not reckoning what there 
may be in the other governments; it is in 
general ili furnished and ill served. 

Ali had established, at Bonila, a cannon- 
foundery, under the direction of an Italian, 
who was not destitute of talents. But Ali’s 
avarice, which hindered him from furnishin 
the necessary materials; his rapine, whick 
led him to plunder the director of his tools ; 
and his despotic conduct in general prevented 
the success of the wolertiliing. e was so 

just as to demand that a 24-pounder, 
weighing 5900 lbs. should be delivered to 
him, quite ve pe for an equal weight of 
metal, which plied for the purpose. 
However, the French staff officer, who was 
sent on a mission to him, in 1807, found 
means to get this establishment so much 
improved, that it was able to furnish mortars 
as good as can be obtained from any foun- 
dery in Europe. Ss several 
powder-mills, but the construction of them 
1s defective. 

It is difficult, or rather impossible, to esti- 
mate with any degree of exactness, the po- 


pulation of the countries under Ali’s govern- 
ment. There are nowhere any lists upon 
which a calculation might be founded. M. 
Pouqueville has noted it at 1,500,000 souls.” 

From the above sketch of Ali Pacha’s 








ambitious efforts; it may be readily imagin- 
ed, that the object which he has the most at 
heart, is to obtain possession of the Ionian 
Islands. His constant plan, to. execute which 
he labours. with the most maevering. pa- 
tience and activity, is to e himself inde- 
pendent of the Porte, and entirely to se- 
parate himself from it. To attain this ob- 
ject, he has constantly endeavoured to form 
connexions with different European States, 
and for that reason the changes that take 
place in, their relations with Turkey, are of 
the utmost importance to him. To secure 
is possessions on the Continent, to. complete 
the subjection of the tribes, who do not yet 
obey him, and to confirm and guarantee his 
own authority, he wants the Ionian Islands, 
which always have been, and still are, the 
bject of his secret endeavours. Iu the year 
1800, the wished-for opportunity presented 
itself, to remove from the Continent a power 
which had been always in his way, and to 
obtain access to. the Adriatic Sea, which had 
hitherto been always closed against him. 
He did not let the opportunity escape him, 
but took possession of the Ionian towns on 
the Continent. The presence of the Russian 
and Turkish armies, made farther progress 
at that time impossible, and the convention 
of 1800 raised new obstacles, and hindered 
him from rte ep oe into those towns, 
Meanwhile he | already got rid of the 
most considerable of the inhabitants, who 
might have opposed his views. At Prevesa 
alone he caused 130 to be beheaded in one 
day, and this town remained open to him, 
so that in 1805 he profited by an opportunity 
to put a garrison init. The retreat of the 
Russian troops seemed to favour his views 
on the Ionian Islands. If he had bern at 
that time in possession of a fleet, or if he 
could have hoped to take Corfu and Saint 
Maura by surprise, he would most certainly 
have done so. . However, he endeavoured to 
obtain his object by intrigue, and his in- 
fluence and credit at Constantinople, sup- 
‘ported by the all-powerful. persuasion of gold, 
were on the point of obtaining him.an order 
‘to make himself master of the Ionian Is- 
lands, when the Russians ruined his plan by 
janticipating him. His vexation at this 
‘event was the sole cause of his —, to 
ithe Russians, which induced him to form 
jan alliance with France, in the hope that this 
\power would be more favourably disposed to 
‘promote his views. 
| In the year 1807, he actually believed thai 
his object was nearly attained. The assist- 
ance which he received from France, the 
proofs of respect, which almost him 
on a level with crowned heads, him 
to such a degree, that he already ascribed to 
himself a considerable weight in the scale 
of European politics. He saw very clearly 
that a diversion on his side must be useful 
as it must, attract the 
manders 











approve of his views on the Ionian Islands ; 
w lyplek: yu preaainameyss the matter to 
the agents of that power, and represented 
it as a reasonable desire, which. France 
would have the interest to promote, 
as she would thereby procure a powerful 
“— in the Mediterranean. 
he manner in which his envoy, Mehemet- 
Effendi, was received at Warsaw, and of 
which Ali, perhaps, had an exaggerated de- 
‘scription given him, confirmed his belief, 
that it coincided with Napoleon’s views, to 
favour his plans, and strengthen his power. 
He no longer concealed his hopes and wishes, 
and his courtiers already spoke of him no 
otherwise than as the future king of Greece. 
He published the victories of the French 
armies, with additions and exaggerations. 
A courier, whom he employed to bring him 
dispatches from Constantinople, announced 
the pretended conquest of Riga, Revel, and 
Narva, with the news that the treaty of 
peace was nearly concluded, and that Russia 
gave up its pretensions to the Seven Islands : 
to ‘this was privately added, that an inde- 
| annua kingdom was to be founiled in 
reece, and Ali honoured with the crown. 
When the news of the commencement of 
the negociations at Tilsit soon after arrived, 
he could: not conceal his apprehensions, im- 
portuned the French agents with invidious 
questions, and caused them to be every 
where watched by his confidants, in order to 
discover what might be their instructions in 
respect to the Ionian islands. 
hen Ali Pacha was acquainted with the 
conditions of the peace, and a French com- 
missioner arrived at Corfu with troops, it 
was with difficulty he suppressed his anger, 
and he was on the point of commencing 
hostilities. He himself, and his confidants, 
upbraided the French with the ingratitude 
and faithlessness of their government, which 
did not perform its promises. The inter- 
course with Corfu became again almost as 
difficult as during the war; he hindered, as 
far as possible, the inhabitants of the Seven 
Islands, as well as the French Coen from 
procuring wood for fuel, and other articles 
necessary to the islands, from the continent. 
As soon as a British fleet appeared in those 
seas, and commenced the blockade of Corfu, 
and, the attack of the other islands, he — 
hoped that England would make use of him 
in the enterprise, and at least let him occupy 
Saint Maura, whicly he could besiege, indeed, 
but certainly eo would ay eye His 
hopes were again disa and the ’ 
which hes decided the ate of the Ionian 
Islands, and ir independence, 
must at length have convinced him that his 
hopes were vain. ’ 
Amidst al] his. plans of; ndizement, 
Ali is b ee sasnaemm pubkanapees 1298 
fate of his possessions after his death, On 
the one poo he ge the plots of thetireekas 
on. the o' consequences Of misun- 
tandings between his: heirs themselves. 



























cannot follow it, the chase serves him for 
his recreation. He is plain in his dress} tem- 
perate, bold, and unsuspecting ; he wanders 
bch = the mountains on foot, is contented 
with bread and water, if necessary, and with 
the hardest couch. In camp he fares like a 
common soldier, and sleeps upon the ground, 
wrapped in a coarse Albanian cloak. As it 
is kuown that he gene fulfils. his en- 
gagements, every y is ready, all over 
his father’s dominions, to. meet his wishes. 
Whatever is lent to him, he always repays 
at the time. stipulated; he often adds pre- 
sents, and in all cases obliging expressions 
of acknowledgment. Fourteen days before 
he was forced to depart for Lepanto, he 
caused it to be proclaimed, by sound of 
trumpet, that whoever had any claims upon 
him should apply for payment. He accord- 
ingly paid them all; and meeting, in the 
streets, one of his creditors, who was just 
returned from a journey, he made his train 
halt, in order to pay him likewise. The 
strictness and integrity of his principles cause 
a certain coolness between Mouctar and his 
father, to whom he, however, always be- 
haves with becoming respect; the same 
principles make him despise his brother, 
whom he considers as an extravagant and 
dishonourable man. Ali, on his side; has 
no attachment to Mouctar, whom he. rather 
fears. The Greeks love and esteem him, 
and the reverence of the Albanians for him 
knows no bounds. 


Ali Pacha’s second son, Veli, in many re- 
spects resembles his father. Like him, he is 
covetous, ambitious, false and distsustful. 
He is rapacious, aud does not perform what 
he promises. - He is often in want of money, 
but does not find people inclined to lend, as 


his brother does, He is alover of magnifi- |b 


cence and show; dress and furniture are 
important concerns with him; and his effe- 
minate and dissolute way of life is very ex- 
pensive. By his extravagance he has deeply 
involved himself in debt. Those who serve 
him are paid ill, or not atall. He shows a 
great propensity to European manners and 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETFRES. 


Veli’s. situation has. considerably c 

of late years.. After the end of the last war 
with Russia, in which he honourably dis- 
tinguisbed himself, his government of the 
Morea was taken from him, and given, by 
Sultan Mahmoud, to a Turk from Constanti- 
nople, named Achmet Pacha. Complaints 
respecting his administration, made by the 
inhabitants to the Government, were the 
pretext for his disgrace. Ali Pacha did not 
express any dissatisfaction at it; and as his 
credit with the Porte remained unimpaired, 
and Achmet Pacha was one of his favorites, 
and his agent to the divan, it is hardly to be 
doubted that he himself caused the change, 
induced by distrust of his own son. Veli 
had become too powerful in the Morea, for 
the father to feel himself perfectly assured 
of the continued obedience of the son; the 
protection which he afforded the inhabitants, 
and the pains he took to gain their confi- 
dence, rather tended to excite the apprehen- 


make himself independent of his father. 
Achmet Pacha, an i nt and fanatical 
Turk, is more easy to be governed, and the 
Morea is in fact under Ali’s government. 
The removal of his son from his, post, afford- 
ed him another advantage. The city of 
| Larissa, though dependent on the Sandgiak 
of Trikala, was used to have a particular 
governor chosen from, among its own beys; 
it never would admit Ali within its walls, 
and obeyed him only when it thought pro- 
per. ‘The divan secretly promoted this 
resistance, and had always declined giving 
to Ali the firman which he desired. He 
now succeeded in getting his son appointed 


of the city, and made the beys subject to 


im. 

Sally Bey, Ali’s third son, is a child, who 
has scarcely left the harem; he has an 
agreeable person, and a gentle disposition. 
All that can at present be said of him is, 
that his father loves him the most of his 
three sons, because he cannot yet be an 
abject either of his fear or distnust. 








customs, and the liberty that distinguishes 
them. He wishes very much to have a 
theatre ; one day he asked the French con- 


sul, showing him the finest mosque in Ioan- } 


nina, whether it were large enough to be 
converted into a theatre in the Italian style? 
He had a very great desire to travel through 
Europe, partly in order to show himself at 
the different courts as a rich and powerful 
prince, and partly to make himself acquaint- 
ed with European manners. He made a 
proposal to this effect, to his father, and 
endeavoured to gain his assent to it, upon 
porien! motives. But Ali Pacha, who 

nows his son to be a great prodigal, saw 
very well that the business might cost him 
some millions of piastres, would not 
hear of it. Veli also possesses personal cou- 
tage, by which he acquired distinction and 
reputation during the last war against Rus- 
sia. He ig jealous of his brother, and it is 
not probable, that when his father dies, he 
will be dis peaceably to acknowledge 
his right of prismogeniture, and leave to. him 
the government of Ioannina. AJi bas in- 
deed inorer 
yei still his distrust extends also to him. 


egard for him than for Mouctar, 


LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


Oxronp, Nov. 14,—On Saturday, Nov. 1, 

the Hon. Charles Rodolph Trefusis, B. A. 
‘Fellow of All Souls’ College, was admitted 
| Master of Arts. 
Thursday, Nov. 6, the Rev. John Banks 
Jenkinson, M. A. sometime Student of Christ 
Church, and nominated Dean of Worcester, 
was admitted Bachelor in Divinity; and on 
Saturday, Nov. 8, Doctor in Divinity. 

Wednesday, Nov. 12, the Rev. John 
Joseph Goodenough, M.A. and sometime 
| Fellow of New College, was admitted Ba- 
ichelor in Divinity. 

Thursday, Nov. 13, the following gentle- 


men were admitted to D : 
Doctor in Divinity. — fies. John Joseph 
Goodenough, of beh ag a 4 
ohn 


Masters of Arts,—Rev.J: 
pounder. 
grand com 


Rev. 
Church. 








sion that he had it in contemplation to] Fy 


governor of Larissa, which opened the gates | 1 


Combe Comp- 
ton, Fellow of Merton College, grand comr 


Rev. William Patteson, of Ballial College, 
Thomas Blackman Newell, of Christ 
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Rev. Thomas Lewes, of Brasennose Coll. 
Bachelors of Arts.—Mr. Dacre Clemetson, 
of St. Alban Hall. 

Mr. William Salmon Bagshaw, of Wor- 
cester College. 

Mr. Daniel Jones, of Jesus,College. 

Mr. Char. Leycester, of Brasennose Coll.’ 


CamBripce, Nor. 16.—The Rev. Wm. 
Webb, D. D. Master of Clare Hall, was on 
Tuesday last elected Vice-Chancellor of this 
University for the year ensuing, 

Dr. Porteus’s annual gold medal, of 15gs. 
value, given to the Students of Christ Col- 
lege, for the best English composition on 
some moral precept of the Gospel, has this 
year been adjudged to Mr, Stephen Isaacson, 
third son of Mr. Isaacson, of Moulton.— 
Subject, “ Love thine enemies,” 

Nov. 14.—The mbevies gence were 
admitted to Degrees on Wednesday last : 

5 at of Arts.—Charles Semple, of Clare 


ae Henry Backhouse, of Pembroke 
all. 

Rev. Alfred Lawrence, of Christ College. 

Rev. James Hoste, of Christ College, 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Edward Kinners- 
ly, Esq. of Trinity Hall. 

The subject of the Norrisian prize essay 
for the present year is—What confirmation 
does the credibility of the Gospel History de- 
rive from the number and concurrence of the 
Evangelists ? 


S:pney Sussex Cottscr.—The followin 
gentlemen were yesterday elected Fellows 
this society :—Rev, Richard Newton Adams, 
.A.; Rev. Wm. Lewis Pugh Garnons, 
M.A.; and George Henry Keene, Esq. B. A, 
| Fellows on the Foundation.—The Rev. John 
James Cory, M. A. Fellow on Mr, Smith’s 
Foundation. — The Rev. Edmund South- 
comb, B, A. Fellow on Mr. Blundell’s 
Foundation, 





The French Academy has. determined to 
‘hold, on the first Tuesday of every month, an 
extraordinary pubiic sitting, to be devoted 
to reading the works of its members, and 
hearing discussions ou grammar, &c. The 
individuals who enjoy the privilege of at- 
tending these sittings have each received a 
silver medal, on one side of which is a wreath 
of olive, enclosing the words, French Aca- 
demy and Royal Institute of France; andon 
the other a head of the King, with: the fol- 
lowing legend: Louis XVIIE. Protector of 
the re age aa 
At the sitting, (Nov. 4th.) the per- 
petual Secretary read a notice to remind the 
academicians of the rules formerly observed 
on such occasions. 
M. Baour de Lormian read a fragmen 
from the 13th Canto of the new poetical 
translation of Jerusalem deli im a style 
which drew forth the admiration of all pre- 
“oy Several 26 ame yy made on 
fragment, w gave to discussions 
among some of the. members. y 
was * eidiog site the aifton’. 
sitting. by. an essay on: 
ties. alee to French ici “This 
dissertation included a store of information 








subject, and will give rise, at the en- 
suing sittings, to’ Mectcions which may 
perhaps bring about an academic decision on 
that important part of grammar. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS. 


MEMOIR OF M. SUARD, 
PERPETUAL SECRETARY OF THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY. 

J. B. Ant. Suard was born at Besancon in 
2738, of a respectable family, under whose 
superintendence he received his education 
as @ student in the law-schools of his native 


lace. 
R The pupils of those schools and the offi- 
cers of the garrison were almost always at 
war. The officers claimed a superiority 
over the citizens; but the students, quitting 
the lectures for the fencing school, there 
acquired the art of giving effect to their le- 
itimate opposition ; and every night one of 
them was charged with maintaining the 
honour of the school. It came to young 
Suard’s turn. An officer passed. ‘“ Who 
there?” “ A studentat law.” “ Take 
e left.” ‘Take it yourself, or draw.” 
Their swords were immediately crossed, and 
M. Suard laid his antagonist lifeless at his 
feet, He was apprehended, torn from his 
family, and thrown into one of the dungeons 
of the castle of Joux, where he was not per- 
mitted to see any person; and it was long 
before he obtained his liberation. After 
this adventure he removed to Paris, where a 
handsome person, pleasing manners, and a 
cultivated mind gained him admittance into 
the best company. His literary attainments, 
which were by no means profound, rendered 
him partial to works of taste. He wrote 
in a pure style, and his chief application 
was directed to the works of ish au- 
thors. He has written a great deal, but has 
left no work behind him that he can be- 
queath to posterity. He had a talent for 
concealing his own secrets, and for ingeni- 
ously making himself acquainted with those 
of others. He was mild, flattered the great, 
gallant and attentive to the ladies ; a little 
more than insinuating with people in place 
and he knew how to. make himself useful 
to men of letters. He made his debut in 
‘theworld as an author, by a pamphlet under 
the name of Desfontaines; he was acmitted 
to take a part in several journals, and printed 
a collection of his various contributions un- 
der the title of Li Varieties. Encou- 
raged by the success of this publication, he 
undertook the translation of Robertson’s 
History of Charles V,; but every moment 
of his time being taken up with the petits 
soupers, the coulisses, the irs, and in- 
trigues, he employed persons not much 
known, to make the first translation, and 
pw yas wd himself mia revising, correcting, 
polishing it. He employed three years 
in fishing this translation which is jana 
esteemed, t thought not so elegant as 
the original, preliminary discourse, on 
which more attention is bestowed, than on 
all the rest, does him honour. Natu- 
rally indolent, too much eugaged in the 


plea- 
of soci undertake 
sd having « beppy turn for drawing up ¢ 
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tus, a or a critical letter; he 
Ges aan " = with the Abbé Ar- 
naud, with the editing of the Gazette de 
France. Before the revolution, this Gazette 
was the only paper authorized by the go- 
vernment ; it appeared only twice a week, 
and although: the editor received a liberal 
salary, he frequently left the work to some 
suba sie, all often had not read what he 
was presumed to have written. This Ga- 
zette was in 1790, the depot of all the 
silly trifles of the day. Who would believe 
that Suard was long the editor (or redacteur) 
of a publication so insipid, and that this editor 
was chosen in 1772 into the French aca- 
demy? Head no right to this distinction, 
but he was the secret agent of the hats, and 
made underhand war on the bonnets. Such 
were the denominations of the two parties 
which divided the academy. The bonnets 
reckoned in their ranks the abbés, the bi- 
shops, the tartuffes, and the envious: they 
had: for their leader the Duc de Richelieu. 
The hats were the philosophers, the encyclo- 
podists, the real men of letters: at their 
ead was the Duc de Nivernois. The bon- 
nets succeeded in wy ft the nomination of 
Suard disapproved by the king, under the 
pretext that his orthodoxy was doubtful. He 
did not deserve either the honour of being 
elected, nor the mortification of being ex- 
cluded ; however, in 1774, the hats got the 
better; the order of the king was revoked. 
Suard, as Gilbert says, 
“ Tomba, de chute en chute, au tréne académique.” 

His'discourse on admission was found but 
indifferent, and went little further than to 
prove that he was a good Christian. 

In 1777 a very serious and very animated 
dispute arose between the Gluckists and the 
Piccinists. La Harpe and Marmontel wrote 
in favour of the latter; Suard took on him 
the defence of the music of Gluck; the re- 
flections of the Abbé Dubos on poetry, paint- 
ing, and music, are well known; itis the 
most useful book that has been written on 
these subjects. Dubos, however, had no 
knowledge of music, he had never written 
verses, and had not a picture in his house; 
but he had seen and reflected much: the 
same may be said of Suard; he did not know 
a. note of music, and his letters in favour of 
the Gluckists are full of ingenuity (finesse) 
and taste; the most delicate pleasantry per- 
vades them; they are models of their kind; 
this little performance is the very best thing 
he has written, and yet it is absolutely forgot- 
ten. The Piccinists did not think them- 
selves conquered ; Marmontel announced, 
in this musical war, a poem in which the 
Gluckists were to be ridiculed, (mystified). 
Suard knowing the cowardice of his adver- 
sary, threatened him with vengeance if he 
published his poem; the poem however ap- 
peared, and Suard limited his revenge to the 

llowing epigram. 

Ce Marmontel si Jong, si lent, si lourd, 

* Qui ne parle jamais, qui bengle, 


Juge la peinture en aven 
Et la musique comme un sonurd ; 
Le pédant a si sotte mine, é 
t de ridicules bardé, 
Dit qu'il a le secret des beaux vers de Racine ; 
Jamais secret ne fut si bien gardé, 
favoured the first ideas. of the 





| M. Suard 





Revolution, but his integrity and modera- 
tion kept him aloof from all excess. Through 
the friendship of M. Le Noir, Lieutenant of 
Police, he was appointed Censor of the Mi- 
nor Spectacles. This kind of Censorship did 
not consist in taking care to prevent the ap- 
pearance of any thing which the govermnent 
might deem hostile to the welfare of the 
state, but in observing that the privileges of 
the great theatres were not infringed on, or 
their interests compromised. 


He undertook a daily paper about .this 
time, with the title of Nouvelles Politiques, 
the principles of which were sound and in 
direct opposition to the furious sentiments 
of the Sans Culottes mob. Nena ah san- 
guinary period, ‘his party fell into disrepute, 
many of his colleagues perished on the scaf- 
fold, and Suard retired to Switzerland. He 
returned however to France under the Con- 
sular government, was appomted a Member 
of the Legiun of Honour, a Member of the 
Institute, perpetual Secretary of the class of 
French Literature, 2 Member of the Com- 
mission of the Dictionary, and had a pen- 
sion assigned him in addition to these vari- 
ous employments. He resumed the title of 
Publiciste, the journal which had caused his 
proscription; but some disagreeable circum- 
stances in which he was involved, by it 
obliged him to relinquish the direction of 
this journal. ; 

In 1808 he edited, with the Abbé Vaux- 
elles, Opuscules philosophigues et littéraires, 
most of them posthumous and inedited, with 
biographical accounts ; and in the following 
year co-operated in the Archives littéraires. 
His other literary performances are :—A Life 
of Tasso, prefixed to Le Brun’s Translation 
of the Jerusalem delivered; Mélanges de 
Littérature 1803-5, 5 vols. 8vo.; an edition 
conjointly with the Abbé Morellet of uvres 
completes de Vauvenargues, preceded by an 
account of his life and writings, 1806, 2 vols. 
8vo.; and Confessions de Madame de* * * 
principes de Morale pour se conduire dans le 
monde, 1817, 2 vols. 12mo. To this curious 
work of a female of superior understanding 
who died some years since, M. Suard has 
attached a preface; but he is censured for 
having neglected to suppress some passages. 

On the return of the King, Suard was re- 
appointed Secretary to the French Academy 
and Officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
continued, till the Jatest period of his life, to 
be the delight of all those companies in Paris, 
where agreeable conversation is preferred to 
games  pruvaeatias or of chance. Since his 
return he gave parties Once a week, and the 
\advantage of being admitted to them was 
highly appreciated. His memory was un- 
impaired, his conversation untinctured with 
acrimony, full of intelligence and urbanity. 
A ca fever catried him off in a few 
days on the 20th of galys aged 84 years. 

M. Suard was united to a lady who was 
the delight of his youth, the felicity of his 
maturer years, whose constant attention 
rendered his old age happy—a lady in every 
respect worthy of that homage which he 

id her with his dying breath, : 

His remains were deposited in the burial- 

_of Pere Lachaise, the ordinary place 
of interment for members of the Institute. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BEELES LETTRES. 


The- following curious document forms 
an specgysiate appendage to.the biography 


of ° 
An inedited Letter of the Chevalier Gluck 
to the Countess of Pries, sister to Count d’Es- 


herny. 

Madam, I. have been so tormented about 
music, and I am so disgusted with it, that 
I would not write even a note fur a Louis. 
Never was there a more terrible, and more 
warmly contested battle, than that which I 
have fought with my opera of Armida. The 


cabals against Iphigenia, Orpheus and Alceste, 
were, in comparison, insignificant skirmishes 
between the light troops. The Ambassador 


of Naples, is indefatigable in caballing 
against me, both at court and among the 
nobility, in order to insure great success to 
Piccini’s opera. He has gained La Harpe, 
Marmontel, and some acadeaniciate, to write 
against my system of music and my manner 
of composing. The Abbé Arnaud, M.Suard, 
and some others, have taken on them to de- 
fend me, and the quarrel has become so 
warm, that from words they would have 
come to blows, had not their common friends 
interfered. Behold then a revolution in mu- 
sic in France! The enthusiasts say to me, 
“Sir, you are happy in the honor of being 
persecuted; it is the fate of all great ge- 
niuses.” I would willingly send them to 
the devil with their fine speeches: the fact 
is, that the opera, which it was pretended 
had not succeeded, has produced in seven 
representations $7,200 livres, not including 
the boxes, let by the year, and the sub- 
seribers. Yesterday, on the eighth repre- 
sentation, the receipt was 5,767 livres. The 

it was so crowded that a man, who had his 

at on his head, and was desired by the sen- 
tinel to take it off, answered, “Come, then, and 
take it off yourself, for I cannot use my arms.” 
This excited a laugh. I have seen people 
come out with their hair all in disorder, and 
their clothes as wet as if they had fallen into 
ariver. Oné must be a Frenchman to pur- 
chase a pleasure at such a price. There are 
six ra in the opera which compel the 

ublic to lose their composure, and to give 
joose to their feelings (de perdre contenance 
et de s’emporter), Come, Madam, and see 
all this tumult; it will amuse you as much 
as the opera itself. 

I am, with the most perfect consideration, 
Madam, your very humble, very obedient, 
servant, the Cuevatrer Giuck. 

Paris, Nov. 16, 1777. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF ATHENS: ELGIN 
MARBLES, &c. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir, From the readiness with which 
you inserted in your journal my obser- 
vations on the topography of Athens, 
in reply to the objections contained in 
the work of the Rev. Mr. Burrow, and 
the: priority of insertion you gave to his 
rejoinder, in to some com- 
munication of less interest, I presume to 

' * The Marquis de Caraccioli. 














infer, that some further observations, call- 
ed forth by the latter, will not be unac- 
ceptable. 

In my first communication, I carefully 
abstained from touching upon any sub- 
ject that was matter of mere opinion; 
and confined myself to such as might be 
elucidated by ancient documents or local 
observation. Mr. Burrow has, however, 
thought fit to allude, in terms of repre- 
hension, to my sentiments as to the me- 
rits of the Athenian sculptures in the 
British Museum, “ in opposition to the 
unanimous opinion of all those persons 
whose skill in their profession must ren- 
der them unquestionable judges of true 
excellence in the imitative arts.” If the 
faculty of discerning what is excellent 
in sculpture resides solely with those 
who are sculptors by profession, Mr. 
Burrow has no pretension to be cousider- 
ed: as a competent judge; and it might 
be thought presumption to offer himself 
to the public as a qualified critic. But 
this faculty may be the result of exten- 
sive observations on the various produc- 
tions of the best ages of the art ; and 
there may be persons who, having seen 
more of ancient sculpture than any one 
of the ‘‘ unquestionable judges” in Mr. 
Burrow’s list, may presume to differ .in 
opinion from them ; although it has never 
been their lot to wield the implements 
of the art.. This, which I offer in vindi- 
cation of the opinion I hold, may not 
be satisfactory to Mr. Burrow; and I 
claim your indulgence for trespassing 
upon your time and attention, in offering 
some observations upon the variance in 
the testimony of these “‘ unanimous” ad- 
mirers. 

No one will deny that the Elgin collec- 
tion is at once most interesting and va- 
luable. Valuable to artists, as to the 
beneficial effects that may be derived 
from studies judiciously directed; and 
interesting, as the productions of a peo- 
ple with whose history every thing noble 
and romantic is associated. The interest 
would be the same, were the degree of 
merit, exhibited in the different subjects, 
much less than it is, But as the present 
question relates to their real merits as 
works of art, we must divest ourselves 
of all prejudices which blind the judg- 
ment, and strip them of the false charm 
which is thrown over them by attribut- 
ing them to the hand of Phidias and his 
disciples. The. effect of such association 
is conspicuous in the evidence given be- 
fore the select committee of the House 
of Commons. A celebrated sculptor 
thinks the Elgin marbles. inestima 
not for reasons which alone ought to have 
weight when. we consider them as. works 
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of art—not that’ they are intrinsically 
excellent in their kind, but BECAUSE 
“ they are the works of artists of the age 
of Phidias, and — on this account 
to almost any of the works, of antiquity, 
except the Edsless and the Torso :” 
these being superior for a similar reason, 
namely, “because they are known to 
have been executed by artists whose 
names are recorded by ancient authors.” 
Report,’ p. 71. 

Viewing them unfettered by such pre- 
judices, and confirmed in my opinion of 
their merits by the situation originally 
assigned to them, far removed from eri- 
tica’ inspection, I ventured to speak of 
them. with less enthusiasm than some 
professed judges, and to rank them as 
inferior to some statues in this kingdom. 

Canova, unquestionably the first seal 
tor of the age, is extremely guarded in 
his commendations, contained in his let- 
ter to Lord Elgin; he acknowledges. 
great merit, but avoids all comparison 
with the chef-d’ceuvres of Italy. 

In order to show how little agreed even 
sculptors are, as to the merits of the 
most extolled statues of the collection, 
I have collated the evidence of two of 
great note, offered before the select com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FLAXMAN, 

1, Prefers the Apollo Belvedere to the 
Theseus. p. 72. 

2. Does not esteem the draped figures 
very highly: -p. 78. 

3. Thinks the Ilissus extremely inferior 
to the Theseus. p. $0. 

Mr. WestTMAcoT, 

1. Thinks the Theseus and the River- 
god infinitely superior to the Apollo. 

. 81. 
( 2. Thinks the draped figures of the 
same excellence as the Theseus and. llis- 
sus, p. 82. 

3. Thinks the Theseus and Ilissus._ so 
excellent that he cannot determine which 
he would prefer. Ib. 

Thus we see that those whom Mr. Bur- 
row considersto be unquestionable judges, 
entertain opinions totally at variance with 


each other. ne 

To resume the subject of the t - 
phy of Athens, the. charge I alledged 
against Mr. Burrow was, that ‘ his opi- 
nions were adopted without reference to 
the connexion existing between the parts 
in detail and the subject as a whole.” I 
am justified. in we that this charge 
is confirmed by his reply. 

In disputing his allocation of the tem- 
ple of Aglaurus, I gave two reasons for 
supposing it to have been situated at the 








Mee quote from the octavo edition of the Re- 
por : 








one, that the spot is described by Hero- 
dotus to be near where the rock was the 
very ; and by Pausanias, to be 
the: ; and therefore could not 


which Mr. Burrow has placed, in his plan, 
at the foot of the rock towards the east. 
Iustead of replying to these objections, 
the Reverend author contents himself 
with repeating his quotation from Ulpian, 
which, places. it near the Propylea. The 
incidental mention of the story of Aglau- 
rus -oceurs in a discourse upon a subject 
whieh has no connexion with the. history 
or topography ef Athens; and the testi- 
momy ‘that might be inferred from it, as 
to the locality of the temple, may there- 
fore.. be. rejected without scruple, when 
it militates. against the concurring ac- 
counts of Herodotus and Pausanias. 

Ulpian seems to have fallen into a 
similar error with Mr. Burrow, and hav- 
jag learnt, from earlier writers, that the. 
temple of Aglaurus was near the of 
the lis,, supposes this and the en- 
trance to be the same. Ulpian does not 
state the temple te have been in existence 
at the time. 

Mr. Burrow’s illustration of the pas- 
sage in Herodotus is inapplicable, to sa 
nothing of the assertion that the sou 
dopr of St. Paul’s Cathedral is as much 
behind the western evtrance as a door at 
the east end would be. It would be more 
apposite to describe the relative situa- 
tions of the Acropolis and the approach 

. by comparing them to St. Paul’s Church- 
yard and. Ludgate-liill. What would be 
understood by saying, that a point a lit- 
tle. to the right of the westerm gateway 
of the railing, or inclosure, was behind 
that gateway and Ludgate-hill? Would 

- there be any thing unintelligible in the 

assertion, that the eastern gateway of the 
inclosure is biteinge sy pe ae to the 
western gateway gate-hill ? 

Mr. Burrow concedes that the battle 
perhaps - ee rm f “— 

ornament t ieze of the se 

chre of: ytus; but’ contends on 
‘the little lonic building (his temple of 

glaurus) could net be that tomb, be- 
cause the sc stones do not bear 
one. trace of an Amazon throughout the 
bas-relief:” and hereupon he retorts upon 
me the charge of careless investigation, 
asserting that I have mistaken for femi- 
nine, figares in the well-known costume 
of barbarians. As an inducement to 


Mr.. Burrow to inspect the frieze with | 


** the eye of an antiquary,” I will give 
him the following quotation Tome the 





work of Visconti, which may perhaps 
convince him that his telum imbelle has 
recoiled upon himself. ‘‘ On voit claire- 
ment que sur trois de ces bas-reliefs, ces 
figures représentent des hommes; et que 
sur le quatriéme elies représentent pas 
FEMMES. Quand on rappelle que les 
peintures du Peeile, exécutées par Mi- 
con, ient également la victoire 
des Athéniens sur les Amazons, et la dé- 
faite des Perses .... et que ces sujets 
étoient réumis dans des bas-reliefs placés 
par Attale, roi de Pergame, sur les murs 
extérieurs de l’Acropole, il doit paroitre 
trés vraisemblable qu'on les a pareille- 
ment réunis et seulptés sur la frize du 
temple d’Aglaure.” p.120. ; 

I regret that my description of the 
Erectheum should de misled Mr. Bur- 
row into the belief that the construction 
of the little building, attached to the 
south side of the temple, permitted no 
passage without; but he misrepresents 
me when he states me to say that several 
steps lead down from one building to 
another, the floors of which are nearly 
level. I stated that a staircase was dis- 
covered, within the portico, leading down 
to a door-way in the south wall of the 
temple: having first explained that the 


ground without was eight feet above the} 
level of the portico and the temple.) 


The existence of a door-way might have 
been inferred from this discovery without 
reference to the plan: in this, however, 
the podium, or continued pedestal, upon 
which the columnar statues are placed, 
terminates on the eastern return with the 


‘statue, and leaves an interval between it 


and the south wall sufficient fer an en- 


itrance. Thus one of the grounds on 
which he objects to my calling this part 


of the building @ portico vanishes. 

Stuart, whose conjecture Mr. Burrow 
prefers, ‘as being more consistent with 
the text of Pausanias,” begins his de- 
scription of the building with the follow- 
ing words: “To the north of the Parthe- 
non, at the distance of about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, are the remains of 
THREE contiguous temples.” I am ata 
loss to discover the consistency between 
this passage-and the following quotation 
from Pausanias: “Eor: 5¢ xai oixnua 'Epéy- 
Oevoy vs; ... Kal Sexdotr yap éorw 
ro.elxypa. lib. i. 26. 

The evidence afforded by the Athenian 
inscription is. conclusive as to the pur- 
port of this part of the building; and I 
will venture to predict that Visconti, 
when he has bestowed one tenth part of 
the time and attention upon this docu- 

I Wane, freee will, be of ys! 
same jon, three porticoes. o 
the Excctheua , are eke Soecotly ab 





luded to, and always by the same expres- 
sion, xpocracts. TF Me, Borrow doce net 
find authority for rendering this term a 
portico, he must be reminded that it is 
also applied to the hexastyle front facing 
the east, em: ryv mpecracw Thy mpos éw : 
and that many of the words are techuical, 
and several quite obsolete. The tran- 
script of Chandler is in many parts in- 
complete and erroneous ; and his inter- 
pretation, for want of technical kuow- 
ledge, unintelligible. | Schneider, the 
learned and voluminous commentator of 
Vitruvius, has given some annotations 
upon this very inseription ; which, how- 
ever, he knows only by Chandler’s tran- 
script. Upon the word. rpocrage: he 
observes, * Redit lin. 62, 63, 67. in fronte 
vertit Chandler. Sed vocabulum idem 
significare quod zpocras, Hesyclio zpoc- 
twor.” Corol. ad Vitruv. lib. iv. c. iii. 

Mr. Burrow will not want to be inform- 
ed where he may find the following ex- 
planation of the word wapacras. Porti- 
cus, vel pars. edificii Graeci que et mpo- 
eras dicitur. 

WILLIAM WILKINS. 
36, Weymouth Street, 
Nov. 6, 1817. 





LETTERS ON. SWEDEN. 

BY BARON BURGOING. 

LETTER 111. (Concluded. ) 
To the Countess of C ° 

Stockholm, Sept. 1st, 180*. 
At Lidkoeping I lodged in a.large house, 
quite new, which excited my surprise. in 
another way. It was, as you may imagine, 
entirely of wood, clean and fresh as a linen- 
press just come out of the hands of the 
cabinet-maker ; it contained a saloon of such 
prodigious size, as is not to be met with else- 
where, even in royal palaces, and belonged 
to a widow, who, however, does not reside in 
it. On my asking what she could do with 
such a large house, I received for answer, 
that Mrs. Lobeck, (this I think was her 
name,) let her saloon to the beuu-monde of 
the neighbourhocd for balls. In that case, 
thought I, all West Gothland might dance 
in it at once! In the intervals between these 
provincial balls, Mrs. Lobeck lets her house, 
including the saloon, to. travellers who are 
not sati with the miserable inn of’ the 
town. They brought me, from a public- 
goad supper, at which the doctor of 





house, a { ; 0 
the place, a son-in-law of the widow, did 
the honours, and took his place at table. 
The next day I passed the hill of Schina- 
kulla, which is very celebrated in this coun- 
try for its abundance of set es ‘ , 

Beyond Kalligen you pass through a well- 
cultivated country: I observed here remark- 
ably low peasants’ huts, and a number of 
windmills, so extremely smal that they 

ight have been taken for children’s:toys, of 
a size rather larger. than usual. ‘ier gu 
100 German sites diosa from it. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


This--day’s journey was remarkable. 
nothing but the beauty of the road, the fine- 
ness of the weather, and the rapidity of the 
horses. I travelled 16 (German) miles and 
an eighth, (so exactly are the posts, or 
stages, measured in Sweden,) without stop- 
ping, except to change horses at Enebeck 
and Bjoernsaeter; and having passed the 
pretty little town of Marienstaedt, which lies 
close to the shore of the Wener lake, I ar- 
rived, at two in“ the morning, at the village 
of Biacksta, which was recommended to me 
as affording the best lodging on the road. I 
was, in fact, as well accommodated as a 
traveller can expect to be, who arrives at so 
late an hour. 

But you will ask, are the inns in a country, 
so poor and so little frequented by travellers, 
be tolerable? 

ith moderate pretensions, one may al- 
ways find tolerable accommodation. If there 
is no abundance of provisions, one finds at 
least. good attendance, cleanliness, and se- 
veral kinds of bread, besides that which the 
common people in Sweden eat, consisting of 
a sort of biscuit, called by theSwedes knacke- 
broe ; and also, almost every where, plenty 
of curds and whey. Its Swedish name, Fil 
bunka, is one of the first words that foreign- 
ers learn. I reached in guod time, the next 
morning, the pretty town of Qerebro, the 
capital of Nerizia, or, as the Swedes cail it, 
Nerike. From the length of the main street 
it might be taken for a town of the third 
maguitude, but it bas perhaps not above 
3000 inhabitants. I was almost as much 
surprised as pleased, at finding here two 
booksellers, whose stock does not consist 
of Swedish books only. The town lies on 
one of the farthest banks of the Hielmer, or 
Hielmar, lake. A large square-built castle, 
flanked by strong round towers, gives it an 
appearance of some consequence. Behind it 
begins a long straggling suburb. A little 
beyond Oerebro the traveller passes through 
a dreary country. The road leads over 
rock, and poor though cultivated land. It 
1s seldom that the earth unites internal 
riches with external. Nerizia abounds in 
iron mines. 


I basten, by the stages Glanshammer and 

Fellings-bro, to come to Arboga, The soil 
continues the same. 
__ Arboga is seen at a distance, on account of 
its two high steeples. The town is surround- 
ed with gardens and plantations, and en- 
livened by a river, which communicates with 
the Meler lake, and conveys to Stockholm, 
in beats, the iron manufactured in the 
neighbourhood. It may be observed, en pas- 
sant, that Sweden, which is commonly su 
posed to have been so hardly treated by 
nature, has, by means of its lakes and roads, 
kept in admirable order, numerous and easy 
modes of communication, and even the seve- 
rity of the climatecontributes to increase this 
advantage, It is therefore less to be pitied 
than many other countries, which at first 
seem more envy. 

I passed this night in Koeping, a little 
prspes pesnvewing to its houses a mostl 

Y, covers a pretty large space. It 
also lies on the banks of a river, by which 
large- boats, laden with iron, go to the Meler 


for, lake... From this 















































passes through ~ wh h i iolersbly 
t a country which 1s tolera 

cultivated, wherever rocks do not stand in 
the way. Westeras, with one of the richest 
bishoprics in Sweden, (which, indeed, is not 
saying much,) is a dreary, dull town, built 
in the form of a boat, extending on both 
sides of the road. You must not look for 
a house in it of other materials than weod, 
except one large brick building, covered with 
slate, and a great square castle, with a con- 
siderable n, which extends to the Meler 
lake, by means of which Westeras tas a 
oe by water with the anne 

Sweden, the lakes in general y 
place of navigable rivers, which, st bonet in 
the southern part of the kingdom, are ex- 
tremely rare. 

At the following stage, Nyquarn, we only 
an | to remark, that we leave Westmanland 
and enter Upland. A little bridge parts the 
two provinces. I passed the night at En- 
koeping, a rather mean town, at the end of 
a wide, not ill-cultivated, plain. A part of 
it, with a kind of castle, lies upon a hill, 
and part on the bank ofa small river, which 
falls half a1 e below the town, into the 
Meler lake. The advantages conferred by 
this lake may be truly said to be inestimable; 
for Enkoeping is indebted to it for not being 
entirely in the most wretched situation. 

The next stage, which I reached the fol- 
lowing morning, is Cistena, where four or 
five roads meet ; which does not hinder it 
from being a miserable village. After pass- 
ing the third part of the next stage, it is a 
surprise to find one-self — fine planta- 
tions, which sufround a no less beautiful 
country-seat, and partly serve as avenues to 
it. It is called Eckolsund, arid belongs to an 
Englishman of the name of Seton, wha has 
bought it of the king. 

Isay nothing of the next stage, Gram, 
and of the following, Tibble, but merely that 
I was here first sensible of the neighbour- 
hood of the capital. Hitherto I had been 
quite edified by the disinterestedness and 
good-nature of the Swedish peasants, and I 
would have unhesitatingly proclaimed them 
the best of their class in Europe. Those of 
Tibble, however, prove to me, that this rule, 
like all others, has its exceptions. Their 
chicanery cost me full two hours. They ab- 
solutely refused to let me have horses, ex- 
cept at double the usual rate, and payment 
in advance. 

The country that now follows is very pic- 
turesque. We travel through great forests, 
and perceive, from time to time, on the 
right or left, the Meler lake, the boundaries 

which it is difficult even for the fancy to 


P-jcatch. About the middle of the stage you 


have to cross a ferry. The lake is not 
broader at this place than the Maine at 
Francfort, On the hither bank there was 
only one house; but on the opposite side 
there were ten or twelve houses, divided into 
two groups, lying in a very romantic situ- 
ation at foot of some rocks, the barren- 
ness of which is concealed by a few firs. 

A litthe way from the place where you pass 
the lake, it becomes broader. A cur 
tain of pines seems to intercept it, and the 
whole. country, in which the most profound 
repose prevails, irresistibly invites to pensive 
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musing. In the mind of Klo tock or Schil- 
Ter, it would doubtless Se Palled forth, Oo 
cherished the sublimest ideas.’ It was almost 
night when I reached the wretched village 
Barkardy, the last stage, only a German 
mile anda half from Stockholm. Beyond, 
the country is rude, the ground uneven, and 
of oe Og goodness. 
Hardly my, thing announces the capital 
to be near. You pass bya wood, in the mid- 
dle of which is the pretty villa of Haga. 
Soon you reach the barrier; and for @ 
time you cannot fancy yourself in Stock- 
holm, there are so many by-ways to pass 
through the remote quarters, before you 
reach the better inhabited part of the city. 


To the Editor of the Literary Garette. 
Sir, Having seen in one of your late num- 
the announcement of a new 
peedia, which has excited much curiosity in 
the literary world, I am happy in being able 
to communicate a few particulars relative to 
+ ae may not be unacceptable to your 





ers. 

The most striking feature of the Encre1o- 
papia Metrorozitana is the arrangement. 
It is justly observed in the Prospectus, that 
“the inapplicability of a strictly scientific 
method, to a modern Encyclopedia, has led 
to the abandonment of all principle of ra- 


tional arrangement; and it ma safely 
asserted of all our Universal Dictionaries 
hitherto, that the chief difference between 


them, in respect of their plan, consists in 
the more or less complete disorganization 
of the Sciences and Systematic Arts. Nor 
has the imperfection rested here. The-po- 
sition of those alphabetical fragments into 
which the whole system of human know- 
ledge has been splintered, was but too 
frequently determined by the caprice or 
convenience of the compiler. The division 
of parts into minor parts had no settled 
limit ; Ae the Sera propedt ae 
ro scientific, nor p ical. 
ft ad the inconveniences of both, without 
the advantages of either.” To remedy 
these inconveniences, of which those who, 
like ourselves, have had frequent occasion 
to refer to such collections, must be tho 
roughly sensible, it is proposed to give 
the forth-coming work the two-fold advan- 
tage of a philosophical and alphabetical ar- 
rangement, To the Introduction “On the 
Laws and Regulative Principles of Educa- 
tion,” will succeed the Pure Sciences, Gram: 
mar and Philology, Logic and Mathematics: 
a Nee rals, and Theology, = 
vols. 
drostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, and Astro- 
nomy, will occupy one volume; the Ap- 
a mtg 5 volumes, divided between 
perimental emcee gr the Fine Arts, the 
Useful Arts, Natural History, and the Aip- 
plication of Natural History, which’ tast 
will embrace Anatomy, Surgery, Materia 
Medica, Pharmacy, and Medicine. The 
third division, in 8 volumes, will comprise 
Biography, pomvolngenty with 
National » Political Geography and 
. The fourth division, in 8 vo- 


“a Philosophical and iymplogee! 
’ a 080) an 
Palo of the English Language ;, the cita- 











tions arranged according to the age of the 
works from which they are solace’ The 
Index, occupying the last volume, will be a 
digested body of reference to the whole 
work, in which the English as well as the 
scientific ye of every wee of Natural 
History wi given. Such is the genera 
outline of mmengtinens which will distin- 
guish this Encyclopedia from all its prede- 
essors. Its projectors. moreover pledge 
oenive to ” rigid gee ag e 
false philosophy of the whic per- 
esa similar publinations, that ought to 
-be devoted to the arts and sciences, into 
vehicles of licentivusness, materialism, and 
infidelity. The work will be published in 
ee or’ half-volumes, at the-rate of one at 

every threemonths, and the first’ will 
appear on the 1st of January next. 
einen 


THE DRAMA. ° 


Covent Garpen re-opened on Thurs- 
May, with the Castle of Andalusia, and the 
- Father and his Children: yesterday the A 

tate and the Libertine—two bad names, if the 
pieces are good. 

Drury Lane remained shut till Friday, 
when it re-opened with a selection of sacred 
music. 








FRENCH DRAMA. 
” THEATRE DE LA PORTE SAINT-MARTIN. 
First representation of Haroun-Al-Raschid, 
or the Generous Caliph, a pantomimic bullet, 
in three acts. 
The principal character in this ballet is 
ous ‘oun, the Caliph of Ba a 
' celebrated inthe Arabian Nights, aod the 
hero of all the wonderful adventures of the 
oriental tales. He is the same Il Bondocani 
80 attractive at the Opera Comique, and the 
success he has obtained at the Porte Saint 
Martin promises to be as lasting as profit- 


._ This ballet, though new to the theatres of 
Paris, was brought out about fifteen years 
ee at Lyons, where it 'was received with 

; and about five years hack, the 
success of its revival was confirmed at Bour- 
deaux. The plot is interesting and well main- 
tained, the scenery is brilliant, the dancing 
is ar with taste and variety, and the 
music is selected from the scores of our best 


Inthe getting up of Haroun-Al-Raschid, 
the oa gh pe A gg” been have 
displayed ‘Asiatic profusion. e splendour 
of the dresses abd decorations stndoet ex- 
ceeds what might be expected at one of our 
large theatres. The principal characters 
are well sustained by Clairanson, and Mdile 

ylard.; and the acting of Maile Be- 

graud displayed ‘all the and vivacity 

which are the distinguishing characteristics 
of a French woman. 

heat 4 _* 





2, THEATRE DE VAUDEVILLE. 
First representation of Fidelin or Le Petit 
r, @ Vaudeville, in-one act. 
“ver since the birth of the page Cherubin 
on the stage ‘countless snumber of those 
little mawoais sujets, who, with a page’s toque 





and mantle, think themselves privileged to 
utter all the indecorous language 
adthor may. set down for them. The little 
seducer, Fidelin, is far less gay than hiselder 
brother, the seducer of Agnes Frescas: the 
latter has cruelly bequeathed to him so in- 
considerable a portion of wit, that he cannot 
hope for a brilliant career in this world. 
The mischievous tricks of Fidelin are so 
well ‘known, and have been so frequently 
practised by pages of every class, that the 
public.became weary of their repetition, and 
obliged the dttle seducer to limit the course 
of bis gallantries to the first half of the piece. 














| RRR SE SLOTS nanensieneiental 
FUNERAL OF THE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 

On Tuesday, pursuant to the prepa- 
rations made, the mortal remains of the 
Princess Charlotte and her infant were 
solemnly removed from Claremont to 
Windsor for interment ; and, at a little 
past 8 o'clock on the evening of Wednes- 
day, were deposited in the royal sepul- 
chre of St. George’s Chapel. To describe 
the pomp and ceremonies attendant upon 
this afflicting occasion, would be unsuit- 
able to our columns; aud perhaps we 
think their minute details have already 
been carried too far. Alas! -we could 
but tell that the richest products of the 
loom, the most exquisite performances of 
human ingenuity, the most gorgeous 
trappings of woe, diverted, in some mea- 
sure, the minds of the congregated mul- 
titude from the more impressive lesson 
which the innermost part of the splendid 
bier could have unfolded. Alas! we 
could but say that all the nodding plumes 
and glittering ’scutcheons, and costly or- 
naments, and splendid cavalcades, and 
royal grandeur, were merely the external 


parade of death, while death itself was: 


to be looked upon within ;—terrible in 
the change it had made on the young, 
the lovely, the happy, and the exalted. 
We will not follow the precedent to 
record the funeral rites; let it suffice 
that after lying at the Lower Lodge till 
the appointed hour, the coffin of this 
lamented Princess was carried to the 
tomb, according to wonted forms, amid 
the lamentations of assembled thousands. 
Grief more general and sincere never per- 
vaded the British nation; and Wednes- 
day, throughout the sphere of our obser- 
vation,.and as far as we can learn from 
the. best sources of intelligence, was 
indeed a day of religious observance and 
mourning to the entire population of this 
great kingdom. 
The affectionate sorrows’ of Prince 


> 


engnie ; his. poble feeling and Christian 


uct through the whole of these try-. 


}}amg scenes heve been suchas to endear 


him to the country, and ever at an ‘hour’ 
when’ her calamitous fate has ‘almost 


which an- 





deified the memory of “the expectancy 
and rose of this fair state,” it is acknow- 
ledged with one voice that her husband 
was every way worthy of the station to 
which the love of his adored Charlotte, 
the approbation of her royal Father, and 
the wishes of England, unanimously eleet- 
ed him. 


DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 











The French Chambers have concluded 
their internal organization; M. De Serre, 
the President of the Deputies last year, 
has been re-elected to that office. Nothing 
of importance has yet been discussed. 
The Duke of Angouleme returned to 
Paris on Thursday week, and great im- 

rtance seems to have been attached to 

is tour, for it is the chief topic touched 
upon by the King in his answer to the 
Address of the Peers. 

The Ex-Empress Maria Louisa has 
officially denied, in the Parma Gazette, 
the genuineness of the Declaration to 
the Congress of Vienna, forged by some 
Buonapartist, and promulgated in her 
name about two mouths ago, through the 
medium of the jacobinical Journals. 

The Russian squadron, consisting of 
seven sail of line-of-battle ships, sold to 
Spain, has arrived at Cadiz. 

The Emperor Alexander, with his 
Empress, and the Empress Mother, en- 
tered Moscow on the 12th ult. 

An Algerine squadron, consisting of 
five small vessels, put to sea on the 28th 
of September, to cruise against Ham- 
burgh and Prussian vessels. There is 
more danger to be apprebended from the 
plague, which they bear about with them, 
than from their gnns. 

A smart shock of an eartliquake at St. 
Helena was experienced on the 2ist 
September. It seems to have frightened 
all the inhabitants. 

A very singular trial in the Court of 
Kiny’s Bench has this week excited con- 
siderable and deserved attention. It is 
what is called ‘‘ An Appeal of Murder,” 
brought by the nearest of kin of Mary 
Ashford, against Abraham. Thornton, 
who was tried for this offence and ac- 
quitted in May last. This sort of action 
is a civil suit, founded on the barbarous 
precedent of dark, ignorant, and ‘feudal 
times ; when single combat, and’ walking 
over burning ploughshares, and dipping 
the ‘flesh im - boiling oil, were resorted to 
as'the tests of guilt and itinocence ; when 
wicked ‘force had thesé means ‘of dis- 
guising its atrocitiés, and credulous su- 
péerstition was ‘tdught (expect a ‘miracle 


And ‘special ihterposlti6d of thé Divinity 


i “evéry quarrel ‘which ‘human /eunning 
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or folly chose, to put upon a criterion so 
monstrous. .. It is, scarcely possible to be- 
lieve that inthe nineteenth century we 
should have. so lamentable an exhibition 
of the absurdity of our legal system, as 
the revival of this obsolete and impious 
practice affords. Yet so it is: to our 
reproach be it spoken, the accused threw 
down his gauntlet in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and challenged the brother of the 
murdered girl to prove him guilty by sin- 
gle combat!! -The case is to be further 
proceeded in this day, as it required six 
days’ consideration of the Bench and Bar 
to know how to act under the circum- 
stances we have noticed. Thornton is, it 
seems, a muscular stout man, Ashford the 
appellant a slender and weakly boy; 
otherwise, for aught stated to the con- 
trary, it does not appear that the Court 
would have held itself justified in pre- 
venting the intolerable reproach of 
having this battle actually waged to de- 
cide the cause! Indeed Lord Ellenbo- 
rough declared that if Thornton killed 
the appellant under the sanction of the 
law, it would not be murder :—murder 
in him it might not strictly and morally 
be; but, with great deference to the emi- 
nent judge, we hold that in such an event 
the law itself would be guilty of the 
foulest murder. 

We are very are sorry to turn from this 
subject to one of equal internal disgrace. 
There. was a riot in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
on Wednesday, in consequence of the 
multitude assembled to hear the service 
and music in memory of our departed 
Princess, which, through some neglect, 
were not read and performed. As the 
persons had paid their prices of admis- 
sion as to a theatre, they forgot them- 
selves and the occasion so far as to resort 
to such modes of expressing their dis- 
pleasure as are usual in theatres. Va- 
rious attempts were made by the Lord 
Mayor -and Sir William Curtis to recon- 
cile them to their disappointment, and 
prevail on them to depart in peace; 
but they refused to listen to this de- 
cent advice, and for several hours the 
place appointed for the worship of the 
all-seeing God was a scene of uproar and 
confusion. Atlast some sort of perform- 
ances, (for they merit no other name) 
were produced, and the crowd dispersed. 

_At Westminster, and even at Saint 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, it is stated, 
that money was taken for permission to 
enter. 
such fees as disgraceful to the church 

country; but at this period, we 

ve no to express the indig- 
nation and disgust with which the custom 
of exagting them fills us. Not only 


At all times we have considered. 


1g intment of colonial pay-master. He has 
Ieht 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


is the house of prayer converted into a{ 


booth, but those ceremonies, the most 
afflicting which Britain has witnessed in 
the memory of man, are turned into 
venal shows and spectacles. We trust, 
for the honour of the Church, thus cited— 
and for the dignity of the Nation, thus 
outraged—that so flagrant a breach of 
every noble and religious feeling may be 
deniable—if not, that this last and gross- 
est of all insults will lead to the everlast- 
ing abolition of so odious a practice. 








VARIETIES. 


The obsequies of the celebrated French 
composer, M. Méhul, were performed on the 
20th ult. in the church of Saint Vincent de 
Paule. Jomelli’s beautiful mass for the 
dead was performed by one hundred and 
forty musicians. Several members of the 
Institute, all the principal artists in Paris, 
and a vast number of the students of the 
conservatory, who were disciples and ad- 
mirers of the celebrated deceased were pre- 
sent at the mournful ceremony. 

The body was afterwards conveyed tu the 
burial-ground of Pere Lachaise, escorted by 
several detachments of the national and 
royal guards. The procession was accom- 
panied by the band of the third legion, in 
which M. Méhul was a captain, and by the 
musicians of the royal guard. 

At the place of interment, M. Quatre- 
mere de Quincy delivered a funeral eulogium 
in the name of the academy of Fine Arts, of 
which the celebrated composer was a mem- 
ber, and M. Bouilly paid the tribute of ad- 
miration and regret justly due to the me- 
mory of the author of Euphrosyne. Every 
countenance was suffused with tears. 

The remains of Méhul are deposited close 
to the tomb of Gretry. Who could better 
deserve so high an honour? 





Dancerovs Amusements. — Our readers 
are acquainted with the Parisian rage for 
sliding down eminences, constructed in pub- 
lic gardens, and known by the names of 
Russian, and French Mountains, &c. It 
seems that a Madame Sauveur has met with 
a serious accident in one of these exhibi- 
tions, for which she has brought an action 
of damages against the proprietor of the 
Mountain Beaujon. . 

About a quarter of a year ago the daily 
papers noticed the extraordinary circum- 
stance of four children being born at one 
birth, by Mrs. Rigby, the wife of Dr. Rigby, 
of Norwich, All these infants are now dead ; 
John, the first of the quadruple series, died 
on Monday fortnight, aged 11 weeks and 3 
days; and Caroline Susan, the last born, as 
well as the latest survivor, on the Wednesday 
following, at the age of 11 weeks and 5 
days. The other two died before. 

tr. Tuomas Sueripan, the only son of 
the late R. B. Sheridan by his first wife 
(Miss Linley) died on the 18th September at 
the Cape of Good Hope, where he held the 


a widow, origiually a Miss Callender of 
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Psrropicat Litegature.—Several cities 
of Germany have among their publications 
Literary Journals on plans somewhat similar 
to our Literary Gazette, their success being 
commensurate with the eager thirst for 
knowledge which pervades that important 
region, and the talent employed in conduct- 
ing them. We have had communications 
with one or two of the most distinguished, 
and it is gratifying to acknowledge the deep 
interest which our German brethren take in 
the labours of their foreign contemporaries, 
offering assistance, and using every means 
to realize, what.is so desirable, a t 
Republic of Letters, independent of local 
partialities, or the more extended poison of 
national prejudices. We remark with plea- 
sure that the celebrated Kotzebue is t 
H publish a weekly journal of this kind at 
ena. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Upeott, of the London Institution, will 
ublish, in the course of the ensuing month, a 
Bibliographical Acceunt of the Pri | Works 
relating to English Topography : containing a 
complete collation of the principal and rare 
productions connected with the local history 
of England, the quantity of letter-press ¢om- 
prised in each volume, lists of the plates and 
separate pedigrees, errors of paging, &c. so as 
to form an useful and necessary guide to all 
collectors of books on this interesting subject. 

Dr, C has nearly ready for the press (on 
the = of his “ Clavis Metrido-Virgi a 
“6 Clavis Metrico-Nasoniana,” calculated to ac- 
wapaty the future editions of the Dauphin 


Dr. Carey has likewise in forwardness an 





“ Elocutory Edition of Thomson’s Seasons,” with 
Metrical Notes to each line, to regulate the 


enunciation, as in his “‘ Introduction to English 
Composition and Elocution.” 


The coming season promises to be one 
which will afford rich sources of entertain- 
ment to.the Literary and Fashionable World. 
Among the more prominent works which 
will appear almost immediately, we hear, 
are, Madame de Stael’s Memoirs of the Pri- 
vate Life of her Father, the celebrated M. 
Necker ; Memoirs of the Public and Private 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, written by him- 
self; Napoleon, his own Historian; Tales of 
Wonder, of Humour, and of Sentiment, by 
Anne and Annabella Plumptre; Rome, Na- 
les, and Florence, in 1817 ; Sketches of the 
resent State of Society and Manners, the 
Arts, Literature, &c. of these celebrated Gi- 
ties, with Anecdotes of their Inhabitants, 
and of distinguished Visitors, British and 
Foreign. 


The Journal des Savqns, for November, ¢on- 
tains reviews of the following works : 

Lord Holland’s Life of Lopez.de Vega. First 
gg a nh k= 9 wl mpian 

. Quatremére on 
Jupiter.— By M. Letronne. : 

ca Hoistenii Epistole, edite a Fr. Bois- 
ey ge Rocel aut, 

e Arabian ts, rabic, published at 
Calcutta.— By i Sibeostre de Sacy. 

History of the Maid of Orleans, Borriat 
en Se Orleans, 
by M. Le Brun de By M. Daunon. 

J. Antonii de Restiis Carmiua.-By M. Van- 











Scotland. 





